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THE BIG BIBS) DAN 


Sm George Dasent 

I N ancient times a certain king had twdve 
daughters 'whom he loved so much that he 
could not endure letting them out of his 
sight; but every day at noon, while the king^ 
slept, the twelve prmcesses seized the oppor- 
tunity of going for a ■walk. 

At last it fell out that while the king was 
enjoying his noontide rest, and the princesses 
were out walking, they disappeared, and never 
returned home. This caused great sorrow 
and mourmng throughout the land, hut the 
most sorely stricken was the king. 

He despatched messengers throughout the 
length and breadth t)f his own and other 
countries, gave out his daughters’ names in 
all the churches, and had the bells tolled for 
them in every steeple, but the princeses had 
completely vanished, and none could tell 
what had become of them. The natural con- 
clusion was that they had been spirited away 
by witchcraft. 
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The news spread throughout town and 
countryside, into far-distant regions, and was 
not long in reachmg the ears of a king who 
had twelve sons, l^en these princes heard 
of the disappearance of the king’s twdve 
(laughters, they requested permission from 
their father to seek them. They had much 
difficulty in gaining his consent, as he feared 
he should never see them again. However, 
they all fell down on their knees and begged 
so long, that finally he could no longer ■with- 
stand them. 

The king had a ship fitted out for his sons, 
and gave them Ritter Red, who was an 
experienced seaman, for a captain. They 
sailed for a long time, landed on every shore 
they discovered and sought for the princesses, 
makiag inquiries everywhere, but could 
obtain no tidings regarding them. 

Only a few days were wanting to complete 
the seven years since the princes had set sail, 
when a great storm arose and raged ■with 
such fury that they hardly expected ever to 
reach land again. All on board vyere com- 
pelled to work hard, and no one had a -wink 
of sleep while the storm lasted. When the 
third ^y was nearly over, the vpfijd fdl, and 
everything became as still as possible. Ex- 
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havlsted ■with, toil and the rough weather, the 
whole crev? were asleep ill a twinkling, all 
save the youngest prince, who could not rest, 
and was unabje to close an eye. 

While the pnncc was pacing up and down 
the deck, the ship came to a small island, and 
a little dog ran do'wn to the shore, barking 
and baying as though it wished to come on 
board. The prince, going to that side of the 
deck, endeavoured to coax the dog, whistling 
and calling to it, but the more he whistled 
and coaxed, the more the little animal barked 
and snarled. 

It seemed a pity that the animal ^ould 
starve on the island for the prince felt certain 
it must have come from some ship which had 
been cast away in the storm; but he f^t at a 
loss to know how to help it. He could not 
latmch a boat by himself, neither could he 
wake his weary comrades for the sake of a 
dog. Finally, seeing the weather so cahn and 
stiU, he said to himself, “Come what may, I 
will go ashore and save that dog.” Then he 
began to lower the boat, which proved an 
easier task than he had anticipated 

He rowed ashore and advanced to the dog, 
but directly he attempted to catch it, the 
aoimal jumped on one side. The prince 
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pursued it, and the dog ran away again ; 
and this manoeuvre was repeated Until, with- 
out realising he had journeyed so far, the 
prince found himself inside a solendid castle. 
Immediately the dog became a lovdy princess, 
and, sitting on a benchc the prince behdd a 
man so huge and hideous that he almost lost 
his wits in consternation. 

“You have no need to be afraid,” said the 
man; but, truth to tdl, his gruff voice only 
served to inaease the prince’s agitation. “I 
know full wdl what you desire. There are 
twdve of you, and you are in quest of the 
twdve missing princesses. I know too where 
they are. They are prisoners to my lord and 
master; in his haU they sit, each on her chair, 
and cqmb his hair, for he has twdve heads. 

“Already you have sailed seven years, but 
you must sail seven more before you find 
them. As for yoursdfo you might stay here 
and wdcome, and marry my daughter; but 
first you must slay the king, who is a hard 
master to aU of us, and we are weary of 
him. When he is dead, I diaU be king in his 
stead.” 

The Troll gave the king ’s S04 a magic 
sword and a flask, upon drinking from whidb. 
he gained strengih to widd the sword. 
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“When, you return to the ship,” said the 
Troll, “conceal the sword In your berth that 
Ritter Red may not see it. He is not man 
enough to use it, but he will become jealous, 
and will seek your life. 

“When seven years are over, all but three 
days, everything will happen again as it 
happened but now; stormy weather will 
overtake you, with a great tempest, and when 
the hurricane has passed you will be sleepy. 
Take your sword and row ashore. You will 
come to a castle guarded by aU kinds of fierce 
animals — ^wolves, bears, and lions; but do 
not be afraid; they will all come and crouch 
at your feet. 

“Inside the castle you will find the Troll; 
he sits in a splendid chamber in magnificent 
array. Twelve heads he has, and the princesses 
sit around him, each m her chair, combing 
his heads, and you can imagine they do not 
like their task. Waste no time, but hew off 
one head after another as quickly as you can; 
for if the giant discovers you he will swallow 
you ahve.” 

The king’s son, returning to the ship with 
his endwited sword, found all the others still 
fast ade^ and snoring. Bearing in mind the 
-warning he had received, he Sid the sword in 
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his berth, so that neither Sitter Red nor any 
of the others susp ::ted it was there. 

Scarcely had he done so, than it began to 
blow, and he awoke the others, protesting 
they ought not to sleep any longer when there 
was sudi a splendid win^; and none of them 
marked that he had been absent. 

Seven years passed, all but thref days, and 
it happened as the TroU had said. A terrific 
storm arose, and when it had blovm itself 
out, all on board became sleepy and lay 
down to rest, all save the king’s youngest 
son, who rowed ashore and discovered the 
castle. 

The guards fell at his feet, as the Troll had 
predicted, and when he reached the chamber 
there sat the king fast asleep, with the twdve 
princesses sitting each in her chair and 
combing one of his heads. The king’s son 
beckoned to them to get out of the way. 
They pointed to the Troll, making signs to 
him to escape as fast as possible; but he kept 
on making signs in return, until they unda'- 
stood that he intended to set them free. Then 
they stole away softly, one after the other, 
and, as they went, he hewed oS the Troll 
king’s heads, until the blood gushed out like 
a great brook. 
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Having slain the Troll, the prince rowed 
once more to the ship and hid the sword. He 
could uot get rid of the body by himself, and 
since he had done so much, he thought it only 
fair that the others should give him some 
assistance. He roused them all, saying it was 
a shame they should lie snoring when he had 
discovered the princesses, and set them free 
from the Troll. 

At this announcement they only laughed, 
asserting that he had been as fast asleep as 
they, and had only dreamed that he was roan 
enough to perform such a deed. Were any one 
capable of freeing the princesses, they de- 
clared it was far more likely to be one of 
themselves. 

But the king’s youngest son persisted, and 
informed his brothers of the whok stoiy. 
Finally, they were persuaded to follow him 
to the island, and when th^ saw the brook 
of blood, and then the castle, the decapitated 
Troll, his twelve heads, and the princesses, 
they recognised that he had spoken only truth, 
and joyfeiUy assisted in throwing the body 
and heads into the sea. 

All was now gladness and merriment, but 
none was* happier than the princesses, who 
were no longer compdled to sit and comb the 
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Troll’s hair all the day. Of the gold and silver 
and precious ston^ that the castle contained, 
they took as much as the ship would, hold, 
and then they all embarked. 

When thqr had sailed fof sonfe distance, the 
princesses discovered that in their joy they 
had forgotten to take with them their gold 
crowns, which lay in a chest in'^the castle. 
None of the others seeming willing to return, 
the king’s youngest son said, “ I have 
already dared so much, that I can quite wdl 
fetch the gold crowns, if only you will strike 
sail and wait xmtil I return.” 

This his brothers promised to do, but when 
he had rowed so far that they could no longer 
see him, Ritter Red interfared. It was his 
ambition to become the chief, and marry the 
youngest princess. He declared it was no use 
wjuting for the prince, since they knew he 
would never come back, and he reminded 
them that the king had given him all 
authority to sail or not as he chose. 

The princes durst not oppose Ritter Red, 
who, when they had sailed away, threatened 
to slay any who should assert that it was not 
he, Ritter Red, and none other, who had saved 
the princesses. 

Meanwhile idle king’s youngest son rowed 
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to knd, weat to the castle, and found the 
chest containing the gold crowns. Taking 
it up bodily, he carried it down to the boat 
and pushed off, but, having rowed to the spot 
whence he ought to have seen the ship, lo 
and behold it was gone. When he found that 
he could not catch a glimpse of it an3rwhere, 
he quickly divined how matters stood. To 
row after the ship would have been un- 
availing, so he was forced to return to the 
island. 

He was somewhat daunted at the prospect 
of having to spend the night in the castle; 
but there was no other house in the island, 
so, plucking up heart, he fastened all the 
gates and doors, and lay down inaroom where 
there was a bed ready made. He passed a 
restless and anxious night, and his alarm 
increased towards morning when he heard 
a creaking and groaning and rumbling in 
wall and roof, as though the whole castle 
were being tom asunder. 

Then, suddenly, something plunged down 
by the side of his bed, with a sound as though 
a whole cart-load of hay were falling. All 
became still again ; but after a while the 
prince hejprd a voice which bade him not be 
afraid, saying: 
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“Here am I, the Big Bird Dan, 

Come to help you all I qua. 

“The first thing you must do in the 
morning,” the voice continued, “is to go to 
the bam and fetch four barrds of rye for me. 

I must fill my crop with them for breakfast, 
dse I cannot do anything.” 

After this the prince fdl tranquilly asleep, 
but when he awoke he perceived by the bed- 
side a bird of monstrous size which had a 
feather growing at the nape of its neck, as 
thick and long as a half-grown spruce 
fir. 

The king’s son went to the bam to fetch 
four barrels of rye, and the bird, after 
cramming them into his aop, told him to 
hang the chest with the gold crowns on one 
side of his neck. Then he had to collect as 
much gold and silver as would balance the 
chest on the other side, 'after which the bird 
bade him get on his back and hold fast on to 
the feather growing on the nape of his 
neck. 

Away they went with the wind whistling 
after them, and in a short time had overtaken 
the diip. The king’s son wished to go on 
board and fetch the enchanted sword, since. 
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the Troll had charged him not to let it be 
seen by any one; but the bird decided this 
was iimpossible. 

“ Never fear,” he said, “ Ritter Red will not 
see it; but wdte you to go on board now, he 
would take your life. He has set his heart 
upon marrying the youngest princess; but 
set your mind at ease, she will not accept 
hitn, and carries about with her a naked 
sword, lest he should approach her.” 

After a prolonged flight, they reached the 
island rul^ over by the Troll, who received 
the king’s son wiA much hospitality. He 
could not show him enough gratitude for 
having slain his lord and master, thus making 
him king of the Trolls. Had the prmce been 
willing, he might have had the Troll king’s 
daughter and half the kingdom, but hiS heart 
was still set on the youngest princess. 

He could not rest, and wanted to lose no 
time in following the ship. The Troll king 
begged him to have patience, saying they 
had nearly seven years yet to sail before they 
could reach home. The Bird said the same, 
and the Troll king added, "If you are afraid 
for their safety, you can go on board when 
they sail Iby ^s island, and see them for 
yourself. You can fetch the s iford too, and 
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return it to me, for you -will have no further 
need of it.” 

When the king’s son -went on board the 
ship it was night, and all were sleeping, 
princes and princesses itf thefr cabins, and 
by the youngest princess’s side lay the sword 
which she used during tne day to repel Ritter 
Red’s advances. The prince removed the 
Troll’s magic sword and rowed ashore, none 
on board having any suspicion that he had 
been there. Still the king’s son had no rest, 
and was continually longing to set out 
again. 

Finally, when it came near the end of the 
seven years, the Troll king said, “Now you 
may prepare for going, since you cannot be 
persuaded to stay with us. I will lend you 
my iron boat, which sails of itsdf, if you say, 
* Boat, boat, go on! ’ In the boat lies an iron 
club, which you must raise dightly when 
you see the ship straight ahead; then they 
will have such a fair breeze that thqr will 
forget to look at you. 

“When you come alongside, raisathe dub 
again, and such a storm will arise, that they 
will be too busily occupied to notice you. 
When you have run past, raise the dub for 
the third time but be careful always to lay 
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it down again, else there will be such a storm 
that both you and they will be wrecked. 

“ When you reach land, do not trouble about 
the boat; turn it round and give it a push, 
saying, * Boat, boat, go back home! ’ ” 
Before the prince set sail the Troll and his 
daughter bestowed upon him so much gold 
and silver, and so many costly treasures, with 
clothes and linen that the princess had sewn 
and w'oven for him, that he was far richer 
than any of his brothers. 

No sooner had he taken his place in the 
boat and said, “ Boat, boat, go on!” than away 
the boat went, and soon he perceived the ship 
right ahead. The prince raised the dub, and 
such a fair wind arose that those on board 
never thought of looking at him. 

When he came alongside and raised the 
club once more, a storm arose with such 
tempestuous weather that the white foam 
flew about the ship, and the billows rolled 
aaoss the deck, giving the sailors such hard 
work that they had no time to notice him. 
On passing the ship he raised the dub for 
the third time, and the storm increased to 
such an extent that the sailors had stiU less 
leisure to look around, and no one observed 
the prince. 
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He reached land long before the ship 
arrived, and, afte unloading the boat, turned 
it about and pushed it from the shore, 
saying, “Boat, boat, go homel” and away it 
sped. 

Thai the prince disguised himself as a 
sailor— whether by the Troll king’s instruc- 
tion or his own notion none ever knew — 
and went to a miserable hut where an old 
woman lived. 

This old dame he pecsusaded that he was a 
poor sailor, the only survivor from a large 
vessd that had been wrecked, and he begged 
her to afford house-room for himself and 
the few possessions he had saved. 

“ Heaven mend mel” cried the old wife, 
“how can I lend any one house-roomi Look 
at me and mine; why, I have no bed to 
sleep in mjTsdf, still less for any one else to 
lie on.” 

The sailor declared it was of no consequence 
if only he could have a roof over his head he 
did not care where he slept. When he ex- 
pressed so much satisfaction, the old dame 
felt she could not turn him out, and this 
having been settled, he went in the. afternoon 
to fetch his belongings from the Shore. 

Meanwhile ?he old woman, thinking that 
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iiere must be something with which to enter- 
tain her fnends, began questioning him as to 
who he was, whence he came, whither he was 
bound, what was in the chests and bales he 
was bringing up, What his business was, and 
whether he had heard anything of the twelve 
princesses who had been lost for more years 
than any ofle could remember. 

To all these and innumerable other ques- 
tions the prince replied that he was so poorly 
and had such a headache after the terrible 
hurricane that he was not equal to the 
exertion of talking. If she would give him 
a few days in which to recover from his 
fatigues, he told her she should know all she 
desired. 

The ve^ next day the old woman renewed 
her questions, but the sailor’s headache was 
still so severe that he could not answer, 
although he managed to drop a few hints 
that he did know something concerning the 
princesses. 

This was enough for the good dame; away 
she ran to all the gossips and chatterboxes of 
the neighbourhood, and soon the cottage was 
besieged by busybodies inquiring about the 
princesses. “Had the sailor seen them?’ they 
asked. “Would they soon be there^ Were 
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they on the way?” and much more of the 
same description. 

Still the sailor continued groaning over the 
terrible headache from which he had been 
suffering since the storiri, buf he gave them 
to understand that tmless the princesses had 
been shipwrecked they ought to make the 
land in about a fortnight’s time; ‘"that was to 
say supposing they were stiH alive, for 
although he, the sailor, had seen them, it 
was quite possible they had since been cast 
away in the hurricane. 

Iromediately one of these gossips sped off 
to the palace with the story, announcing that 
in the hut of a certain old wife, down on the 
shore, there lodged a sailor who had seen the 
princesses, and said they were coming home 
in a fortnight’s time. When the king heard 
this tale he despatched a messenger to the 
sailor commanding him to come to the palace 
and relate the news himsdf. 

"I don’t see how I am to go,” said the 
prince, “for I haven’t any clothes fit to stand 
in before the king.” 

The king insisted that he should come, 
richly or poorly clad; his M.ijcsty must and 
would converse with him, for there was no 
one else who sould bring him tidings of his 
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daughters. At last the sailor went to the 
palace, and-was taken before the king, who 
asked him if it was true that he had seen the 
princesses. 

“ Aye, aye, your ^ia)csty,” rqdied the prince 
"I’ve seen them sure enough; but I don’t 
know whether they are still alive, for when 
last I saw them, the weather was so foul that 
we in our ship were cast away; but if th^ 
are still alive they will arrive safely in a 
fortnight or perhaps sooner.” 

At this the king was almost beside himsdf 
for joy. When the expected time came, he 
drove down to the strand in great state to 
receive the princesses; and there was joy 
throughout the whole land when the ship 
came sailing in with the princes and princesses 
and Ritter Red. 

None was more dehghted than the old king, 
who had got his daughters back again. The 
deven elder princesses too were glad and 
merry, but the youngest, forced to marry 
Ritta: Red, still remained sad and sorrowful. 

Her demeanour annoyed the king. He asked 
her why she was not meny and cheerful like 
the other^ for there was nothing to trouble 
her now that she had escaped from the 
clutches of the Troll, and was going to marry 
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such a husband as Ritto: Red, who had set 
her and her sisters free. The unfortunate 
princess durst make no rq>ly, as Ritter Red 
had threatened th( life of any one who ^ould 
betray him. 

One day, while the twelve princesses were 
hard at work sewing and stitching the bridal 
array, there entered a man in a sailor’s doak 
with a pedlar’s pack on his back. He asked 
the ladies if they would not buy something 
from him as he had a number of wares and 
costly things, both in gold and in silver. 

The princesses looked at his wares and then 
at the pedlar, fancying they had seen both 
him and some of Ids goods before. 

“He who has so many fine things,” said the 
youngest princess, “must surely have some- 
thing 'even more prcdous, which suits us 
better than these.” 

“Maybe I have,” answered the pedlar, at 
which all the others cned, “Hushl” bidding 
the princess remember what Ritter Red had 
threatened to do. 

Some days after this the princesses sat look- 
ing out of the window, when the king’s son 
came again with the sea-doak thrown about 
him and the chest with the gold crowns at 
his back. When he entered the palace ball he 
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unlocked the chest before the princesses, and 
each recognised her own crown. 

Then the* youngest princess exclaimed, 
think it only right that ht who set us free 
should have the meed that is his due; and 
that man is not Ritter Red, but he who has 
brought to us our golden crowns.” 

The king’^ son, casting off the sailor’s cloak, 
stood there far grander and finer than all the 
rest; and the old king had Ritter Red con- 
demned to death. 

Each prince took his own bride, and there 
were tremendous rejoicings in the palace. 
The wedding which followed was celebrated 
with such regal magnificence that its fame 
wets noised abroad throughout twelve king- 
doms. 



MADGE FIGGEY AND THE PIG 

Cecily M. Rutley 

T he Cornish people of long ago bdieved 
in witches and wizards, as well as in the 
more friendly and pleasant sort of fairy folk. 
This is a tale about one of them. 

In St. Leven there once lived an old 
woman. Madge Figgey was her name, and 
after a while she moved to Burian. Now at 
Burian a man named Tom Trenoweth lived 
near to her, and Tom had a very fine 
pig- 

Whenever old Madge passed Tom’s house 
and saw his pig, she was filled with a great 
desire. “I want that fine pig for my own!” 
said she. 

One day Madge said to Tom, “FU give 
you five shillings, Tom, for your pig.” 

” Thank you,” replied Tom, with a laugh. 
“ My pig is worth four times as much as that. 
But I am not selling her at all.” 

“Oh, very well,” said old Madge. “Just 
as you pleasCc But mark my words, Tom 
26 
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Trenoweth, you will soon be wishing that 
you had sold her to mel” 

"I wonder what she means ” said Tom, as 
the old dame went off, nod^g her head and 
shaking her fingo: at him. 

Tom soon found out. For from that day 
his pig began to grow thin. It did not matter 
how mu(£ food he gaye her to eat, nor how 
good it was. Each she was thinner than 
she had been the day before. “ Madge Figgey 
is a witch 1” said Tom. 

One day old Madge Figgey came to visit 
Tom again. “Will you sdOl me that pig of 
yours now ” asked she. 

“I will not!” shouted Tom. “And begone 
from my houses Madge Figgey! You’re a 
witch and have cast your wicked spdls on my 
poor pig. Just take them off at once.” 

“Ah!” said old Madge. “Before another 
we«k is over you’ll be wishing you had sold 
me your pig, Tom.” "Then away she went 
again, chuckling in wicked glee. 

AH that week Tom’s pig grew thinner and 
thinner still, until at the end of it she was 
nothing but skin and bone. “Yet she has 
eaten enough for three pigs aU the week!” 
cried Tom. “Madge Figgey is a wicked, 
wicked old witch!” 
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“ It’s no good keeping that pig any longer,” 
said Tom at last. “I’ll take her to Penzance 
market, and sdl her for what I can get.” 

When the pig was taken out into me road 
she was so weak she could hardly stand. Then 
all of a sudden she set off running as fast as 
ever she could go. Toth was so surprised that 
he almost let go of the rope he had tied roimd 
one of her legs. He had very nearly not put 
a rope on her at all. “ For sh^tt never be able 
to run away!” he had said. 

Across the fidds, over hedges and ditches 
went the pig, with Tom after her. At last he 
could not keq> hold of the rope any longer, 
nor run any farther, he was so out of breath. 
“You must go where you wish now,” he said, 
and let go of the rope. 

Then the pig suddenly stopped running, 
and walked along as quietly as a lamb. But 
she would only go the way she wished, and 
Tom had to go ^t way, too. 

At last Tom and his pig came on to TrO" 
genebris Downs, and when they reached the 
spot where the road divided into two, one 
going to Sancreed, the other to Penzance, 
Tom took hold of the rope again. “You shall 
go to Penzance, my pig!” he said.* 

But no sooner was file end of the rope in 
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Tom’s hands again than the pig began to 
race away once more. Shejerked the rope out 
of his hands, and away she went as fast as she 
could go to Tregenebris Bridge. 

Now TregeneJjris Bridge was of the kind 
that was known as a bolt. It was like a long 
pipe or drain, and the pig ran into the hollow 
part beneath the bridge. But the bridge was 
very narrow in the middle, and here the poor 
pig stuck. She could not run forward, she 
could not get back. 

When Tom came up to the bridge he heard 
his piggy grunting, and he stooped down and 
looked in beneath it. “Here’s a nice to-do!” 
he cried. “Serves you right, Mrs. Pig, for 
running away. Now, how I am going to get 
you out I don’t know.” 

Tom tried every way he could think of^ but 
nothing could move die pig. So he sat down 
on the grass, and waited for something to 
happen. But nothing did. Tom sat there all 
day, getting hungrier and hungrier and 
hungrier. For he had had his breakfast at 
five in the morning, and had brought nothing 
with him to eat upon the way. 

At last, when the sun was beginning to set, 
Tom jumpsd up. “It’s no use my waiting 
here any longgf!” he cried. “I’m nearly 
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Starving as it is. 1 shall leave the pig here, 
and go home.” 

Tom wasjustfaiming away from the bridge 
when he saw <^d Madge Figgey tramping 
along with a basket in one hand, and a stic^ 
in the other. 

“Good-evening to you, Tom Trenoweth!” 
said she. “Whatever are you doing here at 
this time of the day?” 

“If you take a look under the bridge you 
may "find out,” replied Tom. 

“Why!” exdaimed Madge. “I hear your 
pig grunting, I do declare. What will you 
sell her to me for now, Tom?” 

“If you can get her out of the bridge you 
may have her for nothing,” said Tom. “She 
won’t come out for me. Have you anything 
to eat in your basket, by the way?” 

Old Madge Figgey opened her basket, and 
took out a loaf of bread which she tossed to 
Tom. “Thank you!” eried Tom, taking a big 
bite. “lam hungry. I’ve had nothing to eat 
all day!” 

“Kggy, piggy, piggy! Come out! Come 
out!” cried old Madge, stooping down and 
looking in imder the bridge. 

And what do you think? The pig came 
out at once, and as easily as could be! Then 
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old Madge turned round and started for 
home, and the pig trotted after her. 

Good-evening, Tom,’’ cried Madge, wink- 
ing her eye at him. “ So I have your fine pig 
at last ! What a lot of trouble you have given 
yourself and me and her.” 

^‘Oh, yes! Tou have her!” cried Tom, and 
this time it, was he who shook his fists at 
Madge. *‘You have her all right. You are 
a witchV^ 

^‘Perhaps I am, Tom. Perhaps I am!” 
mumbled old Madge Figgey, as she tramped 
away out of sight with the pig following at 
her heels, just like a dog. There are times 
when it is particularly useful to be a witch.” 

“There are, indeed!” cried Tom. “I hope 
I may mv&r look upon your old face again.” 

But I expect Tom saw old Madge many 
times after that, and his pig as well, for they 
lived so near to him. The story does not say, 
but I expect, too, the pig soon grew plump 
and fat again, for Madge Figgey would no 
longer cast evil charms upon her now that 
the pig was her very own. 



THE LEGEND OF BEDDGELERT 


Hilda A. E. Roberts 

B JDDGELERT lies near the mighty Sno-w- 
don in Carnarvonshire, about eight miles 
inland from the sea. “Bedd” is the Welsh 
word for “grave,” so Beddgdert means the 
“ Grave of Gelert." This is the story of how 
it came to be so called. 

Many years ago there lived a brave chief- 
tain, called Llewdlyn, in Snowdonia. Now 
Llewellyn had a faithful hound which had 
been presented to him by King John of 
England, and this hound was the leader of 
all Llewdlyn’s pack. At home he was as 
gentle as a lamb but in the hunt there was 
not another to compare with him. 

One day when Llewdlyn and his men had 
assembled on the mountain-side ready for 
hunting the hare, the huntsman blew a loud 
blast on his horn to rally the pack of hounds. 
To the huntsman’s surprise, Gdert, the leader 
of the pack, was not there. So ho blew again 
upon his horn. Still Gdert did not come. 

32 
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“It seems very strange that Gdert does not 
come in answer to my call,” said the hunts- 
man. 

But they could not wait for him any longer 
and the huntsmen and the rest of the pack 
went on without him. 

But somehow or other things went wrong 
that day. The chase was poor, the houn(^ 
failed to run their quarry to earth. 

At twilight Llewdlyn rode sadly towards 
his castle. He was wondering greatly where 
Gdert had been all day. Just then he heard 
the familiar sound of Us barking. 

“Ahl Bad dogi Why did you fail me 
to-day? Where have you been?” Llewdlyn 
began. But as he rode nearer he could see 
that something was amiss. 

The dog did not bound forward to greet 
him as he usually did. He crouched low and 
licked his lips. Then, looking more dosdy 
at him, Llewdl3m pircdved that Gdert’s 
coat was tangled and matted with clots of 
blood. 

“What is the matter? Whence came all 
this blood?” cried his master. 

Here, there and everywhere the ground was 
smeared with it. Llewdlyn dismounted 
hastily and ran into the castle. Here there 
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were signs everywhere of a struggle. Blood, 
freshly-spilled, lay all over the floor. No 
servants were there to answer to his call. 
Gdert followed 4t his master’s heels, dragging 
his hind legs somewhat 

Quickly Llewellyn’s, gaze travelled to the 
cradle in which he had left his baby son. He 
rushed up to it. The baby wa« not there! 
The coverlet was tom and smeared with 
blood. All was in disorder. Llewellyn had 
only one thought at the time. “Cruel 
monster!” he cried to the dog. “Thou hast 
betrayed thy trust and devoured my son!” 

The poor dumb creature’s eyes searched his 
master’s face. 

“If only I could speak!” he seemed to say. 
He crouched low and tried to lick his master’s 
feet." But Llewdlyn was furious. 

“Thou, too, shalt die, treacherous hound!” 
And so saying he plunged his sword into 
Gdert’s side. 

His dying yelp was heard from afar. It 
woke Llewellyn’s sleeping child who mur- 
mured and cried out. 

The chieftain searched in the direction from 
whence the sound came. There, in another 
room, qmte safe and sound, bedeath a heap 
of blood-stained clothes, lay the child. 
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At his side, torn and mangled, but quite 
dead, lay an enormous wolf? 

Now the truth was made clear to Llewel- 
lyn. The gallant hound had fought with the 
wolf and had killed him, in order to save the 
life of the child he so jealously guarded. 

Llewellyn’s grief was pitiful to behold. 
‘^The frantic deed which laid thee low, this 
heart shall ever rue,” said he. 

So Gelert was buried with ceremony and 
there beneath a mound of stones, his grave 
can still be seen to this day. 



THE HEATHER ALE 


M. V. Jack 

H eather IS somedungmorethan heather 
in the Scottish mind. It is a symbol of the 
vigoijr and hardihood, the richness, the wild 
yet ddicate flavour of the landscape and the 
race. It is the bloom on our history as wdl 
as on our hills. 

And the old lost brew of the Heather Ale— 
honey-sweet and potent— seems not so much 
a drink as a distillation of enchantments. 
Yet a drink it was in the olden time, a drink 
to the hearts of heroes and fire the 
muse of the bards; wisdom of age to the 
young, and to the old the glory of youth. 
. . . Among the hilte they brewed it, the 
vanished people— Kcts or an older race— who 
play so large a part in our tradition. Garb 
them in green mantles and pointed rush hats, 
and they become fairies; clothe them with 
heroic stature and lo ! th^ are the hunters of 
the Fein. They have even pasSfed into our 
idiom under the quaint name of Hottentotsl 
3<5 
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. . . They lived in green mounds and sub- 
terranean dwellings, and there they drank 
the liquor of the heather-bell. How wdl they 
kept the secret of their brewing is told in the 
following legend of Galloway. 

The little swarthy folk had had their day. 
Ruthlessly the tall, fair strangers drove them 
back into crevice and cranny, into caves and 
holes in the rode; relentlessly they crushed 
the old rude civilisation with its strange out- 
landish ways and — ^here and there — ^its jewds 
of barbaric achievement. 

At last there was a great conflict between 
them. Back and forth went the tide of battle 
until the little people were completdy wiped 
out. So at least thought the King of the Scots, 
as he rode proudly over the battilefidd. He 
was glad that the barbarians would trouble 
him no more with thdr teasing, cunning 
warfare. One thmg only he regretted— that 
before he had stampeu them out utterly he 
had not learnt the secret of the Heather Ale. 

Rich old wines they drank at the Scottish 
court; good strong ale; but none had the 
charm, the potency of the Pictish beverage. 
Strange ecstasies, they said, fell upon those 
who drank it; cold and hunger were for- 
gotten; on a raging winter night they could 
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see the heather-blush on far blue island hills, 
and listen to thft drone of bees aver miles of 
knee-high, honey-scented heather. 

“Fool that I was!” the king muttered 
impatiently. 

At that moment two dwarfish figures 
started up from under his horse’s feet and 
leapt into the flaming gorse busnes. 

“Afterthem!”criedtheking; and presently 
they were brought back, bound, resentful, 
darting quick, sullen glances from under 
their bushy brows. 

Father and son they were, last of all the hill 
folk; broad and muscular despite their little 
stature; dark, primitive and rude. 

The Scottish king sat proudly on his horse, 
a fine upstanding figure, fair of face and nobly 
featured, stem and imperious, every inch a 
king. He looked on the captives as he might 
look on some repulsive animals. There was 
but one thing he wanted of them. 

“Dogs!” he said, “I will spare your lives 
on one condition — ^that you reveal to me 
the secret of the Heather Ale! To-the diff!” 

They rode a little distance to the brink of a 
diff. Far below the waves fretted^ among the 
crud rocks. The little men shrank back 
appalled. 
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“Now,” said the king, “I give you but a 
short time to choose which you will do — 
surrender the secret and spare your lives, or — 
suffer torture and perish over yonder I” 

The younger of >he two tossed back his 
matted hair, clenched his teeth and strained at 
his bonds, but the elder crept to the king’s 
side, crafty Cunmng in his eyes. 

“Sire,” he said, and his speech was rough 
and uncouth as his appearance; “ give me but 
a chance to speak with you apart!” 

The king looked down on him with loath- 
ing, but he rode a few paces away from the 
cliff edge. The little man drew closer to his 
side. 

“Sire,” he said again. “I am old and my 
life has grown dear to me! Yet I fear my son 
would kill me if I should tell you the secret 
we have sworn to keep. But if you will throw 
my son over the cliff first, then, sire, then ” 

The king looked at him with greater loath- 
ing than ever, but he ordered his men to 
throw the lad over the cliff into the sea. 

This was quickly done. Strllggling,scratch- 
ing, biting, the youth was seized and flung 
into the sea where the bitter waves foamed 
and fretted among the sharp rocks. 

The king frowned and bit his lip. 
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“Now,” he said impatiently, "the secret!” 

The little, swarthy, old man W3,s laughing! 
His aafty eyes glittered through his wildly 
tangled hair. 

“ Ah-a!” aid he, a note of triumph in his 
animal speech; “you tpjoiighi I sent my son 
to his death because I was afraid. Nay, I did 
but fear that he would betray om ^et, for 
he was only a boy. Now you can do to me 
what you wiU— torture or slay, I care not; 
the secret of the Heather Ale will perish with 
me!^ 

The Scots king looked down on him with 
a queer new interest He saw something 
there— be it e^er so rudely expressed— some- 
thing dauntless, indomitable, to which he 
himself was no stranger. 

“I see, indeed,” he said dryly, "that 
torture would avail little with sudh as thou!” 
He bade his followers release the barbarian, 
who henceforth livefi quietly among the 
Scots until his death 

The secret of the Heather Ale he never 
revealed, and a seaet it remains to this day, 



THE LAIDLEY WORM 
OF SPINDLESTON 

Margakex. Tynedale 

“X TEWS, Your Highness! A royal mes- 

IN sengerl” 

“A messenger? From my father?” asked 
the Princess Margaret eagerly. 

It was a very lonely life that the little 
princess led in tie royal castle of Bambtirgh. 
Her mother was dead; her only brother, the 
Childe (or knight) of the Wynd, had sailed 
away to seek fame and fortune in other lands, 
and had not been heard of for so many years 
that she feared he was dead too. And lately 
the king, her father, after years of mourning, 
had gone forth once more among his people, 
and she missed him sdrdy. 

News at last! Yes, news indeed! The king 
was to be wed once more, and would shortly 
return to Bamburgh with his bride. At once 
the royal dty was plunged into aU the bustle 
of preparations. Nobles and chieftains of 
Bemida (as that part of Northumbria was 
then called) came flocking in to do homage 

41 
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to thdr sovereign. But the fair Margaret’s 
heart misgave her, as she gazed from her 
bower window, watching and waiting for 
the royal proc«sioji. She longed for her 
father’s return; hut ■what would this new 
stepmother be like? Could she love her 
too? 

At length she heard the well-kno'wn horn, 
and from her lofty "window she could see the 
ca'valcade approadbing. Calling her maidens, 
she descended to the great hall to wdcome her 
sire, and to be presented to his new queen. 
It was with very mixed feelings that the shy 
little maiden stepped forward to greet the 
newcomer. Her beauty was marvellous to 
behold, and her manner outwardly kindly; 
but in reality her heart was as hard as stone. 
She had been bewitched in childhood; and 
with the gift of magic beauty she had received 
the fatal power of casting spells. 

Fancy her en'vy on seeing that the sweet 
and gentle princess was attracting far more 
attention than she with all her arts could 
command. And when one youngf- knight so 
completely lost his heart to the lovdy Mar- 
garet that he praised her aloud in glowing 
terms, calling her peerless among women, 
the jealous queen’s anger burst all bounds. 
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This was too much! Such a rival must be 
swept from her path. 

So, like the witch she really was, she 
uttered a dreadful curse. The Princess 
Margaret, she said, should turn into a laidley 
worm (which means a loathsome serpent or 
dragon) and should spread terror through the 
land. But there was a limit to her power for 
evil over one who was good and pure; some 
loophole of escape she was boimd to leave, 
but she made it as small as she could. On one 
condition could the victim be released, and 
that was the return of the absent brother — 
the Childe of the Wynd— he alone could break 
the spell. 

Crudly she smiled as she made this last 
condition— small chance was there of his ever 
coming back, she thought — ^for like many 
others she believed him dead. 

Margaret laughed aloud at her cruel step- 
mother’s threat. Really it was too absurd to 
fiighten her— how could she turn into a 
laidl^worm? She had done nothing to merit 
such a fate. There was no question now of 
loving her father’s new wife, but at least she 
knew of one who would be ready to champion 
her should trouble threaten — ^and the thought 
was comforting. 
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And so preseatly she retired to her dainty 
bower, and fdl peacefiiUy asleq). Did she 
of threats and curses, of the brother she dream 
longed for, or of the brave young knight who 
had looked on her wi& suCh admiration? 
Perhaps. But in the morning when her 
maidens came to wait upon her, they fled in 
terror from the venomous beast* which they 
found coiled upon the fair princess’s bed. 
Thdr shrieks edioed through the castle, and 
even the warders shrank from the dreadful 
creature as she crawled down the stairs and 
out through the gate into the open country. 

Two or three miles away, among the crags 
of Spindleston, she found a cave, and here she 
took up her abode. But at night she came out 
to feed upon the naghbouring Adds and 
gardms, and her poisonous breath scorched 
even what she did not eat. 

" For seven miles east, and seven miles west. 
And seven mUes north and south. 

No blade of grass or com could grow. 
So venomous was her mouth.” 


So runs the old ballad. In sheer despair, the 
king’s retainers set apart seven cows for the 
dragon’s spedal use, and every night look the 
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milk to a large stone trough near the mouth 
of the cave, that the Worm might quench 
hex raging thirst. 

Terror reigned; famine threatened. The 
tale of woe spiead far and wide, till at last it 
reached the ears of th« Childe of the Wynd, as 
he sat at a feast of victory. Wild with wrath, 
he told the dread tidings to his faithful 
followers. With drawn swords they one and 
all vowed never to rest or feast again until 
their beloved princess should be restored and 
avenged. But how to get there? 

They built a stout ship with masts of 
rowanwood, for of such wood was made the 
cross on which our Redeemer suffered, and 
therefore no enchantment could touch it. 
Bravdy they sailed homeward, and in seven 
days the look-out sighted a massive castle 
poised upon a mighty rock. 

" That indeed is my father’s keep, the castle 
by the sea,” exclaimed the eager Childe, and 
would have made straight for the shore. 

But the wicked queen had seen the gallant 
craft, and guessed its errand. Promptly she 
sent her imps to intaxept it, but they were 
powerless against the rowan-tree mast, and 
returned baffled. Then she sent warriors to 
the attack, but they were mere mortals, and 
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the Childe and his band were more than a 
match for them 

Then came trouble from an imexpected 
quarter. The Lafdley Worm herself failed to 
recognise her dehverer, *and fn her fear she 
lashed the water with her tail until the waves 
grew so rough that landing was impossible. 
But Childe Wynd was not dismayed; quickly 
he changed Ms course, and made for Budle 
Bay, where he landed safdy. Mounting Ms 
trusty steed, he rode to Spindleston, where the 
dragon had retreated. Throwing his bridle 
over a stone pillar (whence the place takes its 
name) he drew Ms “berry-brown” sword and 
went on foot to find her. 

Face to face at last, she recognised her long- 
lost brother. In Ms presence her qieedi re- 
turned to her, and she begged him to “quit 
Ms sword, and give her kisses three” — ^truly a 
strange request! NotMng daunted, the CMlde 
bent low Ms stalwart frame, and caressed the 
fearsome beast, wMch then turned tail and 
retreated into her cave. A moment later, who 
should emerge but the Princess Margaret, a 
beautiful maiden once more. 

Quick as thought her brother pulled off Ms 
crimson doak to wrap around that ddicate 
form ; and gathering her into Ms strong arms. 
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lifted her upon his horse. And so they re- 
turned in triumph to Bamburgh Castle, to a 
father’s love and his subjects’ joy. 

But the Childe’s mission was not yet com- 
pleted; he had brobrn the wicked spdl which 
had enslaved his beloved sister — ^he had still to 
avenge her wrongs. Where was the enemy? 

"Fetch forth the miscreant witch!” he 
thundered. And high and low they sought 
her, till at last she was discovered cowering 
in terror in her bower, for well she knew her 
hour had come. Vainly she tried to pray, but 
the power to do so had long since deserted 
her, for she had sold her soul to evil. 

And now she was to pay the price. 

Brave and true himself, the Childe of the 
Wynd hated anything mean and cruel. And 
in no measured terms he told his unkind step- 
mother just what he thought of her. Before 
his righteous indignation she paled and 
trembled. The avenging prince knew some- 
thing about magic arts, and when he sentenced 
her to the doom she had prepared for his 
siter, and bade her "squat, crawl, hiss, spit, in 
likeness of an ugly toad,” she knew there was 
no help for her. Hardly had he ceased speak- 
ing when the change took place — ^and as a 
toad she hissed her helpless rage, for she could 
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do no more harm. The warders chased her 
from the castle gates, but no one killed her. 

"And on the lands near Ida’s towers 
A loathsome toad stee crawls, 

And venom spits on everything 
That cometh nigh the walls.” 

At length, however, she took refuge at the 
bottom of the castle well; and it is popularly 
believed that she is there yet! 

And so was the wicked queen paid out for 
her jealousy, and the long-lost heir and his 
fair sister restored to their home. 

Until comparatively recent times the cave 
and trough could still be seen at Spindleston, 
but have since been destroyed by a quarry, the 
Spindle Stone alone remaining. 



THE MAN WHO SOUGHT THE 
CROCK OF GOLD 


Frederick Dunbar 

T im Jaxvfs was a lazy, good-for-nothing 
who wasted his time wandering about 
the village. He never did any work. He was 
always getting into mischirf, and his wife 
Norah was always getting him out again. 

She scolded him and teased him and 
pleaded with him, but he would not mend 
his ways. He would sit dreaming by their 
turf-fire all day; and at night— well, he 
would dream all night too, and then spend 
half the morning telling poor Norah of his 
wonderful dreams. 

One night he dreamt that he found a 
shining crock of gold— and where do you 
think it was? There in his dream he saw 
it quite plainly glistening on the fine bridge 
that spans, the river at Dublin. 

Next morning he thought about his won- 
derful dream, but he did not tell Norah. 
He was sure that she would laugh at him— 
and then scold him! 
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That mght, however, Tim dreamt again 
of that wonderful crock of gold, and it 
looked more beautiful than ever. He awoke 
with a start and rubbed his eyes. All he saw 
was the gray dawn streamiSig through the 
tiny window of the oabin. He crept out of 
bed and stood shivering on the cold floor. 
Slowly he dressed himself, thinking aU the 
time of this wonderful erode of gold and 
of all he could obtain with it. Yes, his 
mind was made up. He would go in search of 
the fortune that was so surely awaiting him. 
So without waking his wife, Timothy took 
his stick, counted the few coins that jingled 
in his pocket, and dosing the door softly 
behind him, set out on the road to Dublin. 

High up in the sky a lark was singing. 
The** blackbirds were whistling gaily in the 
hedges, and their cheery notes made him step 
out more briskly. “Go along, Timothy,” 
they seemed to be tdling him, “and you’ll 
find the crock of gold.” 

As the sun rose higher and higher in the 
blue sky, Tim thought to hiin^ what a 
fine world it was. “What a fine fdlow I am, 
too,” he said to himsdf, “setting out for 
Dublin to find a crock of gold. No more 
work in the fields for mel When I get my 
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fortune I’ll be among the greatest in the 
and every one will be^3dng ‘ Good- 
moming, your honour,’” and he laughed 
aloud. 

“Well, now, thats a pleasant sound to 
hear on a May morning,” said a cheery 
voice behind him. 

Tim turned swifdy round in surprise. A 
donkey-cart had come along the road, driven 
by a funny old man with a s i .ij> filing beard 
and a coat many times too large for him. 

“It is bright as the May I am feding this 
morning,” said Tim. 

“Fm glad to hear that,” said the old man. 
“ Times are very hard, and one can go a long 
way without heanng a hearty laugh. And 
where may you be going tlds fine morn- 
ing?” 

“To Dublin,” cried Tim proudly. 

“Then it is a long road that lies before 
you. Now I wonder what you will be doing 
in Dublm?” 

“I’m going to look for my fortune,” 
replied Tim. 

“Ho-ho! I’ve had that answer from many 
a lad. Going to look for your fortune indeed ! 
You won’t find much in the city, my lad. 
There are too many people there already. 
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Aad th^ are all looking for their fortune. 
How many doryou think ever find it?” 

"I don’t know,” said Tim. “Perhaps th^ 
don’t know where to look.” 

“Ho-ho,” jeered the bid man, “you know 
the very place, of coufse!” 

“Of course,” echoed Tim. 

“And it will be there waiting for you.” 

“Of course,” said Tim stubbornly. “I’ll 
be coming back to-night with a crock of 
gold.” 

This was too much for the old man. 

“You look a sensible fellow, not like the 
others.” 

“Othersl What others?” a^ed Tim in 
alarm, for he had never thought that there 
might be others who knew the secret. 

“ Oh, many a time I’ve met a young fellow 
who thought he knew where a crock of gold 
was hidden. Why, tl^rty years ago my own 
brotha: had the same ally notion. He talked 
aboutnothing elsebut this wonderful fortune. 
Perhaps he still talks about it in the big house 
yonder where they put madmen dike bim — 
and you.” The old man pointed his whip in 
the direction of a great builjjing in the 
distance. 

“Well, good-day, my fine fellow,” he went 
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on, “I wish you the best of luck in your 
search. And if you want my donkey-cart to 
bring back your precious crock, remember 
you are welcome to it. Gee-up!” 

The old man whipped up his ass and, still 
laughing merrily, jogged on his way, leaving 
Tim gazmg angrily by the roadside. 

That’s a wicked old man indeed,” muttered 
Tim, “ but I’ll show him who is the fool.” 

He rested a while till the old man was out 
of sight, then he picked up his stick and set 
off again. All day he tramped without 
speaking to any one. To those who wished 
him in passing a cheery good-day, he made 
no reply. They might think he was a surly 
fellow, but at least they would not get the 
chance to call him a fool. And indeed he 
wasn’t, he told himself. 

Late that night, Tim limped wearily 
through the streets of the dty. At first 
everything was strange to him. He fdt a 
little frightened by the bustle and the crowds, 
and almost wished himself back in his little 
cabin agam. But suddenly he caught a 
glimpse of the river and the qilendid bridge 
of his dreams. The sight gave him fresh 
courage, and he walked briskly forward, 
pushing his way through the crowds. Soon 
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he was across the bridge; so back he came, 
his eyes fixed on the pavemeat. To and fro 
he went, now looking at the gratters, and 
sometimes even peering down into the dark 
waters of the river. 

Alas! There was no crock of gold to be 
seen. To be sure, once he did think he had 
found it, and for a moment hiS heart went 
quickly pit-a-pat. Down in the river shone 
something golden and glistening. He looked 
again, and then laughed to himself; it was 
only the light from a lamp gleaming on the 
water. 

So up and down he went again. Some- 
times a passer-by would look curiously at him, 
but Tim never looked up from his seardi. 

At last, cold and hungry, he leant wearily 
against the side of the bridge. It was nearly 
midnight, and no one was in sight. He 
rested his tired head on his arms, and gazed 
down at the dark river. The sight of the cold 
water flowing steadily under the bridge made 
him shiver. How he wished he was back 
again in his own cabin. But then Norah 
would be sure to laugh at him and tease him. 
“OhI” he groaned. “If I could only find that 
treasure ” 

Suddenly he fdt a tug at his coat-tails. 
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Looking down, he saw a little man wrapped 
in a black coat that reached almost to the 
ground. 

“Wdl, Timothy,” cried the little man, 
"don’t you know lae?” 

"Surdy I do, sir,” replied Tim, wondering 
that any one should know him in the big 
dty. “At least I think I must know you, 
although I can’t tdl your name.” 

“Name, Timothyl Oh, my name doesn’t 
matter. Sometimes I forget it myself. Ha- 
ha I that’s funny. Why' I declare I have 
forgotten it. Dear, dear' I am always 
forgetting things. Still, there are things I 
do remember.” The little man gazed up into 
Tim’s fece and went on: — 

“Yes, yes, I remember you and your little 
cabin in Lismore. What brings you so far 
from home?” 

Timothy looked closdy at the little man’s 
face, still trying to refiaember where he had 
seen him. At any rate he thought he could 
trust his new friend, so he answered: — 

“Pve come to seek my fortune.” 

The stranger laugh^ loudly, and Tim 
wished he had not spoken. Every one seemed 
to j eer at him when he spoke about the fortune 
that was so surdy awaiting him. 
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“Many a man comes here to seek his 
fortune,” said Tim stoutly. 

“ True, but very few ever find it,” and the 
stranger laughed again. 

“ I wish I knew if I am going to find mine,” 
said Tim sadly. Suddenly he bent down and, 
seizing the little man by the hand, he 
whispered somethmg in his eai. 

“Ha-ha-ha,” laughed the little man, “so 
you are seddng for a crock of gold. Wdl, 
that is very funny. Where do you think you 
win find it?” 

“I’m told it is hidden on this very bridge 
on which we are standing,” said Tim 
solemnly. 

“Oh, come, Tim, who told you that?” 

“Why, sir, I can’t exactly tdl you. I just 
dreamt it.” 

“Ha-ha-ha! Is that all, Tim? Wdl now, 
thatirfiinny. I had a dream myself the other 
night and strange to say I dreamt about — 
wdl, you would never guess'” 

“Not about a crock of gold?” cried Tim 
excitedly. 

“ Yes, yes. I dreamt I found a crock of gold. 
Let me see,” the old man frowned — ^it was 
—it was ” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve forgotten!” 
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gasped Tim, holding tight to the old man’s 
arm. He almost added “you old fool,” but 
lucidly just then the old man gave a shout 
“I’ve got it!” he cried, doing two steps of 
a jig, “I’ve reraanbsTedl” 

“\^ere?” 

“It has aU come back to me. The crock of 

gold lay in Faddy Bryan’s fidd ” 

“I know it ” 

“And the pit where it lay,” went on the 
little man, “was close to a large furze bush 
all ablaze with yellow blossom.” 

Tim’s eyes opened wide in wonder and 
ddight He knew old Paddy’s fidd wdl. He 
was certain, too, he knew the very bush that 
the little man had mentioned. 

“ Ho-ho, I always thought there was money 
in that fidd,” he said to himsdf. He grasped 
the hand of the stranger and thank^ him. 
“Of course it was only a dream,” said the 

little man. “You don*t really bdieve ” 

“I am gomg straight home to find out 
first,” laughed Tim, “and then I’ll gladly 
tdl you what I bdieve.” 

Hastily sa3nng good-bye to the stranger, 
he hurried away. So eager was he to be 
home that he forgot how tired he was. He 
had not gone far from the citv, however, 
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when his feet began to drag heavily, and 
he fdt so tired that he coiild not go anotha: 
yard. Wearily he crept mda a hedge and 
was soon fast asleq>. 

The sun was beating dnwn upon him when 
he awoke and set off again. Some hours later 
a very tired man limped through the village 
of Lismore and timidly opened the door of 
his cabin. How Norah teased him when he 
told her about his journey to Dublin! In 
truth, she was very angry with him for 
wasting his time and money in such a silly 
manner. 

She was stiU more angry when Tim 
calmly told her that he was going to sdl 
his htde patch of ground. 

Of course she asked the reason, but he 
w'ould not tell her. A few days later Tim’s 
potato-patch was sold, and he bought old 
Paddy’s field, which had nothing in it but 
big stones and thistles and furze-bushes. 

Every one in the village thought that 
Timothy was quite mad to sell a good piece 
of ground and m its place buy the worthless 
field where Paddy grazed an old donkey that 
was almost as old and feeble as its owner. 
How they pitied poor Norah for having such 
a fool for a husband! Indeed Norah hersdf 
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wept bitterly over her misfortunes whenever 
Timothy was not at hand to be scolded. 

Timothy, however, paid no heed to all the 
gossip about him, and took little notice even 
of Norah’s scoldings* Was he not the proud 
owner of the field where his fortune lay 
hidden? He was content, therefore to wait 
for a moonlight night before starting on his 
big adventure. 

One evening when the new moon shone 
peacefully down on the sleeping village, Tim 
stole out of his cabin, and, carrying a big 
spade across his shoulder, made his way to 
the field. 

He soon found the spot he was looking for. 
Not far from the hedge a large furze-bush 
grew beside a httle hollow, just as the little 
man had told him. Quickly he began to clig, 
eicpecting any moment to unearth his trea- 
sure. The hole became deeper and deeper. 
Still he dug steadily until suddenly his spade 
struck against a big stone. It was firmly 
buried in the ground, so he decided to dig 
round it. It was bigger than he had thought. 
He struck his spade against it again, and to 
his surprise it gave forth a hollow sound. 

“Ah,” he thought, “it won’t be so heavy 
to lift as I feared.” 
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He tried to get his hands underneath the 
big stone to pull it out, but not an inch 
would it move in spite of all his struggles. 
Suddenly he heard a strange rumbling noise 
beneath him. Putting his ear against the 
big stone, he listened. And what do you 
think he heard? WeU, it certainly made 
every hair on his head stand on end. 

“Come on,” cried one tiny voice. “How 
shall we annoy Tim?” 

“ Take him up the mountain,” cried another 
voice. “He will make a nice mouthful for the 
old dragon. It’s a long time since he had a 
good meal.” 

At this, Tim shook like a potato-blossom 
in a storm. 

“No,” said a third voice, “throw him in 
theTjog, head over heels!” 

A peal of dfish laughter greeted this 
threat. 

“Stop!” cried a fouiih voice, “put him in 

the ” But Tim heard no more. He had 

feinted from sheer fright. About an hour 
later his senses came ba^ and he went slowly 
home to his cabin, not daring to breathe a 
word of his strange adventure to Norah. 

Next evening the hope that he might find 
the crock of gold got the better of his fears. 
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As soon as darkness fell, off he went to the 
field. 

Jumping into the pit he began to work. 
For a long time he dug and at last got his 
hands right under the stone. Then with a 
long pull and a hard pull he rolled away the 
stone. 

At once a fierce gust of wind rushed up 
from the hole and down fell Tim — down — 
down — down he went until he thumped upon 
what seemed to be a floor of sharp pins. The 
poor man roared with pain. Then he heard 
a sudden scamper of feet and a chorus of 
voices cried out: — 

“Timothy dear, 

Wdcome down here; 

Timothy dear, 

Wdcome down here.” 

Tim’s teeth chatteroi like magpies with 
fright, as he replied: — 

“I’m m-much obliged, gen— gentlemen, to 
— ^to you all, fo — ^for — your wdcome to — ^to a 
poor stranger.” 

Though he had heard all the voices about 
him , he could sec nothing as everything was 
in darkness. 
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Suddenly, some one pulled Tim by the hair 
of his head and dragged him away. Faster 
and faster he went; faster than Ae wind, 
for he heard it behind him, tr3ring to keep 
up with him. 

On, on, on he went, till suddenly he 
stopped with a jerk, and someone said, 
“Wdl, Tim, how did you like-ydur ride?” 

" Very wdl, thank you,” said Tim, thinking 
it wise to be polite. “It was a good horse I 
rode, surdy.” 

There was a loud burst of laughter at Tim’s 
answer, and then much whispering. At last 
a squeaJky voice cried, “Shut your eyes, Tim, 
and you will see!” 

“ Surdy that is a queer way of seeing,” said 
Tim, “but ril do as you bid me.” And he 
closbd his eyes. 

Presently he fdt a small, warm hand 
gently stroking his eyehds. In a moment 
he was ordered to open his eyes. He foimd 
himsdf in a crowd of little men dressed in 
green and ydlow. From thdr jackets hung 
scores of tiny bdls which jingled merrily as 
they danced round in a drcle. Round and 
round they went to the music of a gay tune 
played by the fairy pipers. 

Suddenly they broke off and amid loud 
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laughter pdted one another with golden 
guineas and silver shillings.. For the first 
time Tim began to enjoy tKe fun, and he 
found himself joining in their laughter. 

At length one of the dves made his way 
towards Tim. 

“We have changed our minds about you, 
Tim, because we think you are an honest 
man and know how to behave yourself in 
strange company. We will find a ndghbour 
of yours who will do just as wdl to give 
to ^e old dragon.” 

“ Oh, then long life to you, sir,” cried Tim. 
“lam very glad to hear that.” 

“But what will you say, Tim,” asked the 
little fdlow, “if we fill your pockets with 
these golden guineas?” 

Tam was too surprised to speak. THe 
tried to say something but words failed 
him. 

“ Come now, Tim,” the fairies pressed him, 
“what will you say?” 

“I’ll not be able to say my prayers for a 
month for thanking you,” gasped Tim at 
last. “Indeed I will know what to do with 
the money. I’ll make a grand lady of Norah, 
my wife. She has been a good wife to me. 
We’ll have a nice lot of pork for dinner. 
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And rU build a new cabin; and I’ll have a 
fresh egg every morning for my breakfast. 
And rU snap my fingers at the squire and 
beat his hoimds if they come coursing through 
my fields. Oh, yes, I mu^t have a new plough. 
To be sure I sdmost forgot about the plough. 
Norah shall have a new gown. rU get a new 
pair of breeches and a beautifiih coat with 
shining buttons. Then I must buy a cow, 
and a horse to ride, or maybe two. Hurrah! 
I’ll have everything that I want — ^and that’s 
what I’ll do.” 

Tim broke off breathlessly. 

“Take care, Tim,” the little fellow warned 
him, “yotu: monqr might go even faster 
than it came.” 

But Tim paid no heed to his words. Heaps 
of gold lay around him, and he filled all the 
pockets in his coat and in his waistcoat and 
in his breeches. Not content with that, he 
stuffed some of the ‘^guineas into his shoes 
and thought himself very clever! 

“Now go home, Timothy,” cried the little 
people, “and think yourself a very lucky 
man.” 

* Oh, I hope we shall meet again. Perhaps 
you will ask me to see you again. I would 
so like to tell you how I ^ent the money.” 
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To this there was no answer, only another 
shout. 

Go home, Timothy! Go home! But shut 
your eyes or you’ll never see the light of 
day again.” 

Tim shut his eyes, and away he was 
whisked as before. On, on he went till again 
he stopped ail of a sudden. 

He sat up and rubbed his eyes with his two 
thumbs — and where was he? Why, in the 
same old pit in the field, and his wife Norah 
was shaking him by the collar of his coat. 

"You lazy good-for-nothing. So — ^this — 
is — ^how — ^you — spend— your— time.” At each 
word the angry woman gave Tim a slap that 
set all his teeli chattering. 

"Leave oiF, leave off now,” he shouted, 
"and I’ll show you my pockets full of gold.” 

He put his hands in his pockets, but alas, 
he pulled out only a handful of small pebbles, 
mixed with yellow blossoms from the furze- 
bush. 

He looked around him and saw the great 
stone that he thought he had pulled aside, 
lying as if it never had been stirred. The 
hole was just as he had made it. 

Very sorrowfully Tim followed his wife 
home, and strange to say, from that night 
BX. c 
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he never had any more dreams. Nor did he 
ever go digging in old bog-holes in the fields. 

He worked hard, and was soon able to buy 
back his little potato patch. When he does 
speak of the fairies’ guineas he never fails 
to add at the end of the story, "If they had 
stayed with me, I would not have had any 
luck with them. They would have burned 
holes in my pockets — ^and got out that way 1” 



THE KING AND THE PLEDGED 
SWORD 


John R. Crossland 

ABOUT one thousand years ago, when 
/l-King Athelstan ruled in England, a 
Danish invader, Godifed by name, came 
across the seas to seize the province of 
Bemicia. The King of the Scots, Constantine, 
arranged to assist Godifed in this raid, and 
when Athelstan heard of the alliance he im- 
mediately set off northwards with an army 
and much treasure, to punish the Scottish 
King. 

The news of the King’s approach soon 
travelled north, and the Abbot Wulstan of 
Beverley, or Beverlega, in East Yorkshire, 
heard of it. Thinking the King might pass 
through the town he hastily summon^ a 
meeting of his Chapto’— or management 
committee of the abbey— to discuss how 
Athelstan might be persuaded to give help 
to the church. 

The most cunning of all the brotherhood 
was one Godruff, who was cellarer. He 

67 
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thought out a clever, yet wily scheme, and 
so pleased wer^ the Abbot and his Chapter 
that Godruff was sdected to carry it into 
effect. 

Off hurried the cellaror, with picked com- 
panions, to meet the King’s army. The royal 
procession had entered Lincolnshire, and 
Athdstan felt that, m order that success 
might attend his aims, he should commit his 
cause to God and the saints. Turning to one 
of his followers, named Larwulf, he ex- 
claimed: “ Larwulf, we must render our dues 
to heaven and commit oursdlves to God and 
the holy saints. We will turn aside and rest 
at Lincoln, that I may worship in the church 
there!” 

On marched the army until suddenly, in 
the distance, a’ party of pilgrims appeared, 
smging lustily as they drew nearer. 

“Stay,” commanded the King as they 
approadied. Who are ye, and whence come 
ye?” 

Their leader, who was better known as 
Godruff the cellarer of Beverlega stepped 
forth and addressed the King. 

“We are but humble pilgrims, O King.” 

“And why sing ye such gladsome songs of 
praise?” demjmded Athdstan. 
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“For joy of deliverance from the ills of the 
flesh,” retorted GodrufiF. “We were all halt, 
lame or sick, but have made the pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the holy and blessed St. John 
of Beverlega— where we were healed of our 
infirmities. We rejoi<fe for the good that the 
blessed saint has done to us.” 

“This Is a mirade,” quoth the King. 
“Methinks I have heard of this holy saint 
before. Did we not, Larwulf, have safe 
lodging and hospitable treatment at the 
monastery of Beverlega when we returned 
from driving out the Danes from the north, 
near the Roman Wall?” 

“Ay, O King,” returned Larwulf, “it was 
in the first year of your reign. In return for 
the hospitality recdved you granted njany 
privileges to the monastery, to its church, 
and to the town.” 

“True,” said Athdstan, “and we wiE visit 
this holy shrine once again. We will pass 
through Lincoln, and rest with the Abbot of 
Beverlega, that I might fast, pray and pay my 
dues at the shrine of St. John.” 

Thereupon the King summoned his cap- 
tains, and gave them orders to proceed to 
York, there to await his coming after his viat 
to the church at Beverlega. 
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Turning to the pilgrims he said, “Thanks 
for your timel your story. 

Take gold for your sustenance and more for 
the erection, in your own land, of a Chapel 
in honour of the blessed Saint John, who 
made you wdl.” 

The King’s treasurer gave riches to the 
pilgrims as the King had ordeJed, and the 
procession moved northwards. Athdstanand 
Larwulf made for Beverlega, while the army 
hurried north to York. 

Godruff soon sent a messenger by devious 
ways to Beverlega, so that, by the time the 
King approached the town, the Abbot Wul- 
stan was ready to recdve him in fitting 
manner. A great banquet was laid on the 
boards of the refectory, and the travd-weary 
monarch fdt that truly the monastery at 
Beverlega was a place to bear in mind 

After the rqpast the King asked the Abbot 
to come sit by him, while he explained the 
reason of his visit. He told Wulstan the story 
of the pilgrims, and though the Abbot must 
have been inwardly shaking witb mirth he 
put on a grave face and vouched for all that 
the so-caUed pilgrims had said. 

So the King stated that his full intention 
was to visit the holy shrine of St. John of 
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Beverlega at midnight. There he would pray 
and commit his army to the care of the Saint. 
Moreover, he expressed a wish that all the 
monks of the brotherhood should accompany 
him in procession to the church, and that the 
choir should sing hyiftns as they marched. 

Near midnight, by the light of many 
torches, the stately procession j&led into the 
church. The King walked first, followed by 
Larwulf, who earned the King’s sword. Up 
to the altar strode Athdstan, throwing him- 
self down before it, and offering up fervent 
prayers for the success of his army. 

“If by this aid I meet with success,” he 
prayed, “I vow that unto this church will I 
give costly gifts and much treasure. In pledge 
of this vow do I here and now place my rpyal 
sword on Thy holy altar. After the batde, 
if Thy protection has given me the victory, I 
will return to praise Thee. Then will I 
redeem my vows and fny sword by the gifts 
and treasure I have vowed to Thee.” 

When the King finally marched away from 
Beverlega, he was accompamed by the banner 
of St. John, which was to go before him into 
the battle. 

The eve of the battle arrived and Athdstan 
was tossing restlessly in his tent in the camp. 
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He could not sleep, for his mind was set on 
the work of the morrow. 

Suddenly the flap of his tent moved, A 
hand stole in and drew open the tent. Then 
the face and figure of an old man were seen. 
The stranger, bearded, and with long and 
glistening white hair, approached the King’s 
couch. He wore a long robe of white, and 
seemed like a creature of another world. 
Startled, Athelstan reached out for his 
weapons, hut the vision raised a hand. 

“Peace, O King,” he said, in a deq> voice, 
“nothing shall harm thee — ^for I bring thee 
good tidings.” 

“And who art thou?” demanded the King. 

“Put up thy weapon, and then thou shalt 
hear,” said the strange old man. “Let me 
tell thee my errand, and who I am shalt thou 
then learn.” 

“Speak on,” returned the King. 

Coming nearer to “ihe couch the visitor 
spoke: “Be riot afraid. I am he whose 
assistance and protection thou sought at the 
altar at Beverlega. lamSt. Johnof Beverlega 
himself. Thy prayers have been heard and 
thy requests are granted. To-morrow thou 
shalt cross the river and do battle with thy 
foes. Fear not for victory shall be thine. 
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Then, when thou retumest southward, forget 
not thy vows made at my altar. Fare thee 
well.” 

As he spoke these words the old man 
turned, went from the tent, and disappeared 
into the night. Not even the sentries on duty 
could say„where he had gone, for they swore 
that no one had come near the King’s tent. 

The morrow came, and the King’s forces 
crossed the river and attacked their Scottish 
enemies. So fiercely did they fight that ere 
long the Scottish lines broke, and the army 
fled. Athdstaa chased the routed Scots and 
compelled their King to do homage to him. 
Then he gathered his own forces and marched 
south, in due course arriving at Beverlega. 

Again, by some curious means, the Abbot 
and the brotherhood were ready to receive 
him with due entertainment and homage. 
The King went to the altar of St. John and 
redeemed his sword, promising to endow the 
church and the bro^erhood with gifts ere 
he left the town. 

Coming from the altar Athdstaa espied 
GrodruflF, who was keeping wdl in the back- 
ground, for some reason best known to 
himsdf. “Come hither, brother,” called the 
King, and Godruff was fain toobey. 
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"Who art thou?” demanded Athdstan. 

"lam Godniff, an humble brother of the 
Church.” 

"And have I not .seen thy face before?” 
asked the King. 

“It is scarcdy likdy,” retorted GodrufF, 
"for I have been living apart in close 
sedusion, by reason of a vow I have made.” 

“ Yet, thou art mightily like unto the great 
St. John of Beverlega himsdf, who appeared 
to me in my tent before the battle of Brunnan- 
bturg.” 

Godruff was dismayed at this curiosity and 
suspicion on the part of the King, but his 
cunning came quickly to his aid. 

“ 0 King,” he replied, “it may wdl be that 
I aCi like the good saint of Beverlega, for I 
am descended from him, and beforetime 
have strangers noted that I had features ahke 
unto his— for which Lpraise God.” 

The King, not knowing that St. John had 
been dead over two hundred years, was 
satisfied and passed on, letting the matter 
slip from his memory. Before he left the 
townn he founded a college of canons and gave 
great riches for its upkeep. 

He granted to the church the power of 
sanctuary, granting the placing of a Fridstool 
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or Frithstool before the altar. This meant 
that a criminal of any kind, esren a murderer, 
irdght ensure full freedom from the law if he 
could escape to the church and seat himself in 
the FridstooL This stool still remains in 
Beverley Minster— a chair hewn from a solid 
block of stone. Two others exist to-day, one 
at Hexham, and the other in the parish 
church of Sprotborough, near Doncaster. 

Athelstan ordered four stones to be erected, 
one to the north, one to the south, one to the 
east and one to the west, each one mile distant 
from the church. Inside these limits was to 
remain privileged ground belonging to the 
brotherhood. 

He gave great treasure for the beautifying 
of the church, and especially the altar, aiid so 
wdl did the Abbot use the monqr that ere 
long the minster of Beverlega became the 
object of pilgrimage for people all over the 
land. The story of Athdstan’s good fortune, 
owing to the protection of St. John of Bever- 
lega, was handed dovra from generation to 
generation and the baimer of the saint was 
carried in the battle of Northallerton, in 1138. 

King Henry V., nearly a himdred years 
later, heard how, in his great victory at 
Agincourt (1415), a white horse was seen 
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moving in the ranks of the English army, and 
bearing on ita back the blessed saint of 
Beverlega, whose words of cheer and en- 
couragement gained Ae victory for England. 
The brothers of Beverlega added to this by 
asserting that, during the battle, the sacred 
bones of St. John moved in the tomb, and 
drops of blood squeezed thdr way through 
the stone. So impressed was King Henry 
that, when he returned, with his French 
bride, he came north to worship at the shrine 
of St. John. 

So Beverlega flourished until, when Henry 
Vin. resolved to suppress the monasteries, his 
^es turned on the treasures earlier monarchs 
had poured on the church and town. 

The King’s men came north, and when 
they had finished their task only the church 
remained — ^and even that was stripped of all 
the beautiful and valuable things it cherished. 

What a pity the wily Godruff, cdlarer of 
olden days, bad not been there to meet the 
Tudor invasion. Doubtless he would have 
thought out some scheme to prevent the 
sacking of the church He had been dead for 
six hundred years, however, and had evidently 
not left a successor with craft and cunning 
like his own. 



THE THREE LOST COWS 


Hilda A. E. Roberts 

A FARMER who lived in South Carmar- 
thenshire had a number of cows. One 
day three of them strayed and got lost. 
The farmer searched for hours but without 
success. 

At last he went all the way to Cwrt-y- 
Cadno and consulted the cdebrated Dr. 
Harries, the “Wise Man.” 

“You will have to wait until to-morrow 
morning,” said the “Wise Man.” “I must 
consult my books and it will take a long 
time.” 

The poor farmer felt very disappointed. 
He did not want to spend a night away from 
home, but he knew he would have to be 
patient and wait. So he went out to look 
for a place where he nught hire a bed for 
the night. 

On his way out, however, he saw the 
doctor’s bam. It was nearly full of straw. 
So he thought he would sleep there 
77 
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“Why not?” said he. “It is clean and dry 
and quite C( > '‘H) la'*’** I might as wdl spend 
the night here and keep my money in my 
pocket, instead of paying for a bed in the 
inn.” 

So he lay on the pile &f straw and was very 
soon fast asleep. 

Qmte comfortably he slq)t for a few hours. 
Then suddenly he was awakened by the 
sound of footstq>s. He sat up, rubbed his 
eyes and whom should he see walking into 
the bam where he lay, but the “Wise Man” 
himsdfl 

The “Wise Man” set down his lantern 
and looked round about him. Now he did not 
think for a moment that the farmer was on 
top of the straw. He thought he would be 
safe in bed in a neighbouring inn. 

The farmer sat quite stiU and watched. 

Soon he saw the old doctor drawing a circle 
round himself on the middle of the floor. 
This was a magic circle. 

Next he called the names of seven ugly 
demons. Instantly they appeared, flying 
through the air, and stood round the magic 
circle. The doctor spoke to the first one. 

“Where are those three cows that the 
farmer lost’” 
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The demon would not reply. Again the 
doctor asked: 

“Where are those three cows that the 
farmer lost?” 

The demon answered: 

“ Pig in straw.” 

“That is not an answer to my question,” 
said the doctor, and he asked the second 
demon. 

This one, too, would not reply. Then he 
passed on to the next and the next, and so oix, 
all round the ring of demons, and each time 
no reply was given. 

“You are all very stupid, to-night,” roared 
the dottor, and he turned to the seventh one. 

“You tell me,” he said. 

And the seventh demon replied in a voice, 
loud and clear* 

“They will be standing on Carmarthen 
bridge at noon, to-morrow.” 

Then the seven demons disappeared, and 
the “Wise Man” picked up his lantern and 
walked out of the bam, smihng to himsdf, 
as if wdl pleased. 

Now the farmer, who had been hiding in 
the straw, had seen and heard all. So he made 
up his mind to go to Carmarthen at once, so 
as to be ready on the bridge by noon. 
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Off he went on foot, and he reached Car- 
marthen bridge jnst as the dock was striking 
twdve o’clock, mid-day! 

The three cows were there, looking as if 
they had never wandereri at all. The farmer 
was ddighted. 

He drove them along before him. But 
before they had travelled half a mile out of 
the town tihey shpped and fell, all three, and 
then lay by the roadside, as if they were dead. 
In vain did the farmer call “ Up! Up!” The 
three cows would not move. 

Back the poor man had to go, all the way 
to Cwrt-y-Cadno again, to consult the doctor. 

"Serve thee right!” said the latter when 
the fanner had told his story. “I cast a spell 
on thy cows, because thou didst run away 
from the bam last night, without pa3dng me 
for the information I did get for thee!” 

The fenner paid the doctor a sum of money 
and was then told to retrace his stqts. 

To his great joy, he found the three cows 
quite well and grazing along the hedgerow 
as though nothing had ever been wrong with 
theml 

“Well! All’s wdl that ends well,” said the 
fanner, and away he drove them home again. 
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Cecily M Rutley 

'TTHERE orite lived in Tavistock two serving 
1 girls. Their names were Molly and Kate, 
and th^ were both very fond of the pixies. 

They knew how these little people love 
water, and every night, before they went to 
bed, they filled a bucket with fresh, clear 
water, and placed it m the kitchen. In the 
mo rning when they came downstairs they 
often found some silver penmes lying at the 
bottom of the bucket, which the grateful 
little pixies had dropped into the water for 
them. 

One night Molly and Kate forgot all about 
filling the bucket, and went to bed leaving 
It standing empty in the cbliinicv-nook 
Perhaps they had been out, or had had some 
firieni to vfisit them, or pahaps thqr were 
very tired. We are not told the reason of their 
forgetfulness, but there it was. 

Picsendy the pixies came flying into the 
house through crannies and k^holes to look 

8i 
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for their bucket of water. When they found 
it empty they ^ere very disappointed. “ Those 
tiresome girls have forgotten to fill it!” one 
little pixy cried. “ Let us go up and ask them 
why!” 

So upstairs whisked the pixies in the 
twinkling of an eye. Through the keyhole 
into the girls’ bedroom they popped, and 
skipped and hopped excitedly about. 

"The girls have forgotten our water I” 
cried one of them. 

"It is very tiresome of them!” cried 
another. 

" We are very much annoyed!” said a third. 

Now Kate was still awake, and she heard 
what the pixies said. She nudged MoUy who 
was fast asleep. “Wake up, Molly!” she 
cried. “ Wake up at once!” 

“What is the matter?” asked Molly in a 
very sleepy voice. "Why are you waking me?” 
1 was having such a beautiful dream.” 

"We forgot to fill the pixies’ bucket with 
water,” said Kate. 

“Thty are very annoyed at our neglect. 
Listen! You can hear them grumbling and 
complaimng in this room.” 

But Molly just pulled the beddothes over 
her head, and tamed over on her side. “Let 
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them complain,” she said “Pm going to 
sleq) again.” 

“ Oh, you mustn’t, Molly ” cried Kate. 
“Jump up, and let \is go down and fill the 
bucket now.” 

“Not I,” said foolish Molly in a very 
drowsy voice. “ I wouldn’t get out of my bed 
now to pleasS all the pixies in Devonshire!” 
And next moment she was fast asleep. 

Alas! The pixies had heard her, and Molly 
was to be punished for her laziness as you 
soon shall hear. 

“Pll go anyway,” said Kate. “Poor little 
pixies. They shall have thar water. They are 
always very kmd to us.” 

So she jumped out of bed and ran down- 
stairs. She filled the empty bucket, then crept 
upstairs agaim When she went back into the 
bedroom the pixies were still there. She could 
not see them, for it was too dark. But she 
could hear thdr shrill Ettle voices quite 
clearly. 

“How shah, we punish that lazy girl?” 
asked one. 

“Let’s pinch her all over!” suggested 
another. 

“Let’s nip her hard!” cried a third. 

“Let us tear to bits her new cherry- 
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coloured bonnet and ribbons!” suggested a 
fourth. 

"Let’s give her the toothache!” said a 
fifdi pixy. 

"Let’s give her a red nose!” cried a sixth. 

"Oh, she is too prkty for us to do that!” 
cried a seventii litile pixy who was rather 
kinder than the rest 

"I know!” cried an dghth pixy. “We’ll 
give her a lame leg!” 

" Not to last for always !” said the kind one. 

“No!” replied the other. “It shall last for 
seven years. But then it shall only be cured 
if Molly finds this plant that grows on Dart- 
moor. Its name k . . .” and the pixy pro- 
nounced, very slowly and dearly, the name 
of a plant that had seven syllables. 

“Oh, how shall I remember it!” cried Kate 
who had been listening to the pixies’ debate. 
“It u a long word. Let me see, this is it,” 
and she repeated the name over and over 
again to herself until she fdl asleep. 

The next morning, when she woke, the first 
thmg she thought of was ther long name. 
“Oh!” she cried, sitting up in bed. “I have 
quite forgotten it,” and although she tned 
her hardest to recall it to her mind not one 
syllable could she remember. 
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Then Molly woke, and jumped out of bed. 
“Oh, whatefver has happened to me?” she 
cried. “Oh, Kate, one of my legs is quite 
lamel” 

“That is the punishment the pixies have 
seat you for being lazy last night, and not 
getting up and gomg downstairs with me to 
fill their bud&t with water,” said Kate sadly. 

“Oh, the horrid, nasty, unkind little crea- 
tures,” cried Molly, stamping her good leg 
on the floor. 

“Hush!” cried Kate. “Do be careful what 
you are saying. If the pixies hear you they 
may send you a worse punishment.” Then 
she told Molly all that she had heard them 
saying, and how in seven years’ time she 
would be cured of her lameness if she could 
find a certain plant that grew on Dartmoor. 

“What is its name?” asked Molly. 

“I have forgotten it," said Kate. “All I 
know is that it is a very long name, but I 
cannot remember a single syllable.” 

“Oh, how stupid of you!” cried Molly, and 
she stamped her foot again. But it was not 
the slightest use her being ctoss and angry. 
Lame she was, and lame she continued to 
be m her right leg for nearly seven years. 

Then one day, when the seven years were 
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dramng to an ead, Molly said, ^‘I am going 
on to the Moor to gather mushrooms. Come 
with me, Kate. Perhaps we may find the plant 
the pixies spoke of.” Molly was not cross 
about her lameness anylonger, and had grown 
quite cheerful and patient But each time she 
went on to Dartmoor she hoped she might 
find the plant the name of which had se^en 
syllables. 

“lam tired of looking for iti” said Kate. 
“ We have been looking for nearly seven years 
now, and all we can find are plants with 
short and simple names that we know quite 
well.” 

“ Perhaps the pixies have not allowed us to 
find it yet,” said Molly. “ They said I was to 
be ^ ame for seven years. But now that time is 
nearly over, per^ps we shall be able to 
discover it.” 

“I cannot come to-day, anyway,” said Kate. 
“ I have some work to ^sL” 

So Molly took her basket, and climbed up 
on to Dartmoor by herself. She knew where 
the best mushrooms were always <to be found, 
and sure enough, there were more than ever 
about, and such beauties they were this bright 
sunny morning. 

MoUy was stooping down to pluck a mush- 
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room, when a short distance away she saw a 
strange little boy, with a very merry face, 
suddenly start up from the ground and come 
tumbling head over heels towards her. In 
his hand he was holding a plant. 

“Who are you?” asked Molly, standing up. 

The boy did not answer, but he tumbl^ 
right up to Molly, and struck her lame leg 
with the plant. And the next moment har 
lameness had gone! 

The boy had gone, too, so Molly could not 
thank him. She filled her basket with mush- 
rooms, then hastened home. KLate was stand- 
ing at the door of the house watching for her. 
“Why, Molly,” she cried as Molly came skip- 
ping gaily up the path," whatever has hap- 
pened? V^y, you are not lame any longer!” 

“No!” cried Molly in a very joyful voice. 
“I am not” Then she told Kate about the 
strange boy and his plant. 

“That must have been the plant the pixies 
mentioned,” said Kate. “I don’t expect, as 
you said, that they ever meant us to find it for 
ourselves in case you should have been cured 
too soon. But, oh, Molly,” she added, “now 
you are cured do be careful never to annoy 
the pixies again.” 
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Molly. is much too nasty and tiresome 
being lame for me to forget. Dear little 
pixies! I do thank you for sending that plant 
to make me well again.” 

"I expect the pixies have heard you,” said 
Kate. 

"I hope they have,” said Molly "‘For I am 
grateful.” 

After that Molly found that her dancing 
had very much improved. She could now 
dance much more gracefully than before she 
became lame. And on May Day, when the 
festivities and frolics were held on the village 
green, the best dancer of all who were there 
dancing round the Maypole was lazy Molly. 



FARMER WEATHERSKY 

Sir George Dasent 

1 0NG ago there lived a couple who had an 
jonly son named Jack. The old dame 
thought it was high time that ha: son diould 
go out into the world and learn to earn a 
livelihood, and she bade her husband go with 
him, and bind him as an apprentice. 

•“ Wbatcxc: you do,” she diarged him, *be 
sure you bind him to someone who will 
teach him to be master above all masters,” 
and so saying she put some food and tobacco 
into a bag, and packed them both off. 

Jack and his father wandered from one 
master to another, but without success. All 
to whom they applied declared that th^ 
could make the lad as good at his business as 
themselves, but that to make him better was 
impossible. 

V^en the man returned to his wife vdth 
this answer, she said, “I don’t care what you 
make of him, but this I say and this I vmn- 
tain; you must bind him to one who will 
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make him master above all masters.” With 
that she packed up some more food and 
another roll of tobacco, and father and son 
had to start upon their travels once more. 

After -walking foi some distance they came 
to a frozen lake, and saw a man rushing 
towards them in a sledge drawn by a blati 
horse. 

“Whither away?” asked the man. 

“ Wdl,” said the father, “ I want to bind my 
son apprentice to someone who can teadi 
him to earn a livelihood, but my old dame is 
so high and mighty that she insists upon his 
being taught to be master above all masters.” 

“Well met then,” cried the stranger; “I 
am the man for yodr money, for I am seeking 
just such an apprentice. Up with you 
behindl” he cried to the lad, and immediatdy 
they moimted, both of them, horse, sledge 
and all, right up into the air. 

“Hold,” cried the tad’s father, “you have 
not told me your name yet, nor where you 
live.” 

“Oh,” replied the master, “I ^ at home 
alike north and south, east and west, and my 
name is Farmer Weathersky. In a year and 
a day you may come here again, and I -will 
tdl you how your son suits me.” 
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With that, away went the sledge through 
the air, and soon had altogether disappeared 
from view. 

When the man reached home, the old dame 
asked what had become of her son. 

“Heaven knows,” repHed the old man, “for 
I am sure I don’t understand it. They both 
went up aloft,” and he related the story of 
Jack’s (hsappearance. 

When the woman discovered that he could 
not tell her when her son’s apprenticeship 
would end, nor whither he had gone, she 
became very indignant, and nothing would 
content her but her husband must start im- 
mediatdy and search for Jack. 

The man had walked sdhie distance, when 
he came to a great forest which stretched out 
before him aU day as he travelled through"it. 
Darkness fell, when seeing a bright light in 
the distance, he made his way towards it. 
After joum^ng a long time he came to a 
little hut beneath a rock, and beside the hut 
stood an old hag drawing water from the 
wdl with her nose, so long was it. 

“Gocul-cvoiiMig, mother,” began the m,an. 

“The same to .you,” replied the old hag. 
“It is hundreds of years since any one has 
called me mother.” 
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“ Can I lodge hexe to-night?” asked the man. 

“No, that you can’t,” she repHed. 

Saying notiing, the man pulled out his roll 
of tobacco, lignted his pipe, and gave the old 
dame a whiff and a pinch of snuff. This 
ddighted her so that she danced for joy, and 
finally consented that the man should have a 
lodging for the night in her house. 

Next morning he began to make inquiries 
regarding Farmer Weathersky. 

“I have never heard of him,” said the 
woman, “but I rule over all the four-footed 
animab; perhaps some of these may know.” 

She played them all home with her pipe, 
and, when they were assembled, questioned 
them, but not one knew anything about 
Faxma: Weathersky. 

“ Wdl,” said the old woman, “I am one of 
three sisters; perhaps one of tihe others may 
be able to give you the information. I will 
lend you my horse and sledge, and you can 
be at her house by nightf^, although it is 
at least three hundred miles thither by the 
shortest route.” 

The man set off in the sledge, and by night- 
fall had reached the house. Here the previous 
performance was repeated; the old woman 
refused to let him stay there that night but 
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jidded in the end, and in the morning he 
questioned har regarding Farmer Weathersky. 

This old woman was mistress over all the 
fish in the sea, and she playdd them home 
with her pipe, and asked them numerous 
questions, but not one of them could tell her 
anything about Farmer Weathersky. 

There was still another sister left, and the 
old woman lent her guest a horse and sledge 
to make the journey to her house, which was 
reached at nightfs^d although Ae distance 
was at least six hundred miles 

Here exactly the same performance was 
gone through which had taken place twice 
already. This old woman bore rule over all 
the birds of the air, and when she had played 
them home and they were all mustered,^ it 
was discovered that the eagle was missing. 
In a little while he came fl3fing home, saying 
that he had just come from Farmer Weather- 
sky’s. 

The old woman ordered him to guide the 
man thither, but the eagle declared he could 
not go until he had somethmg to eat, and 
that he must be allowed to rest until the 
following day. He was so tired, he said, with 
flying sudi a long distance, that he could 
scarce rise from the earth. 
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■When he had eaten his fill and taken a long 
rest, the old dame pulled a feather out of 
the eagle’s tail and put the man there in its 
stead. The eigle, rising into the air, flew 
swiftly for many hours, but with all his 
ecertions it was midnight before they ap- 
proached Farmer Weathersky’s house. 

■When they arrived, the eaglfe remarked, 
“There are heaps of corpses lying about 
outside, but don’t let that disturb you. Inside 
the house they are all in such deep slumber 
that ’twill be hard work to wake them. You 
must go straight to the table drawer, and 
take out of it three crumbs of bread. When 
you hear some one snoring loudly, pull three 
feathers out of hiS head; even that will not 
awake him.” 

The man carried out the eagle’s instructions 
to the letter, and, after having taken the three 
crumbs, pulled the first feather out of the 
sleeper’s head. 

“ Oof!” growled Farmer Weathersky, for it 
was he who snored so loudly. 

Immediately the man pulled out another 
fesyther. 

“Oofl” grunted Farmer Weathersky again. 
But when he tugged out the third, the man 
thought roof and walls would have been rent 
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asunder with the roar Farmer Weathersky 
uttered, yet for all that hS still dept on and 
snored. 

Then the eagle gave him funter directions. 
He went into the yard arid at the stable door 
stumbled against a large gray stone. This 
stone he lifted and found underneath three 
chips of wood which he picked up. Then he 
knocked at the stable door, which opened of 
itself, threw down the three crumbs of bread, 
and when a hare came and ate them he caught 
and kqpt the ammal. 

The eagle now bade the man pull three 
feathers out of his tail and put the hare, the 
stone, the chips of wood and himself there 
instead, then he started to fly home with 
them all. 

After travdling a long way, the eagie 
alighted upon a rock to rest. 

“Do you see anything?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the man, “I see a flock of 
crows flying after us.” 

“We had better be off then,” said the eagle, 
rising into the air. 

After awhile, in answer to his inquiries, 
the man informed him that the crows were 
dose behind 

“Drop the three feathers you pulled out 
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of Farmer Weatherdcy’s head,” said the eagle. 

The man obeyed, and instantly the feathers 
turned into a flock of ravens which speedily 
drove the crows home agfain. 

The eagle flew a long way, and then sat 
down upon another' stone to rest. He asked 
the same questions once more, and the man 
rq)lied that he thought he saw something 
in the distance coming towards them; then, 
a little while after the eagle had resumed his 
flight, he told him that Farmer Weathersky 
was at their heds. 

“ Let fall the chips of wood which you took 
from under the gray stone at the stable door,” 
said the eagle; and in a twinkling the chips 
had grown up into a thick forest, so that 
Famner Weathersky had to go home to fetch 
an axe to hew his way through. 

While he was gone, the eagle flew a 
prodigious distance, but at last was obliged 
to sit down upon a £r tree to rest. He a^ed 
the usual questions, and when the man replied 
that he fancied he caught a glimpse of some- 
thing very far away, he flew off with all 
q>eed. Presently, upon being told that 
Farmer Weathersky was dqse behind, he bade 
the man drop the great stone that he had 
found at the stable door. 
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As the Stone fell, it became a high moun- 
tain, through which Farmer Weathersky had 
to quarry a passage for himself. When he 
was half-way through, he tripped and broke 
one of his legs, and was obliged to limp 
home and patch it up as best he might. 

While he was hobbling back, the eagle flew 
with all speed and soon was at the man’s 
house. Directly they reached home, the man 
went into the churchyard and sprinkled 
Christian mould over the hare, when, just 
as he had expected, the animal turned into 
his son Jack. 

You may imagine that Jack’s mother was 
overjoyed to have her son restored to her, yet 
even then she was dissatisfied in respect of his 
trade, and could not rest until she had received 
a proof that he was actually "master above 
all masters.” 

Accordingly, when fair time came round, 
the lad changed himself into a bay horse, and 
requested his father to lead him to the fair, 

" When any one comes to buy me,” he said, 
"you may say that my price is one hundred 
dollars; but be sure not to forget to take ofiF 
my headstall; if you do, Farmer Weathersky 
will keep me for ever, for it is he whom you 
will encounter in guise of a dealer.” 
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Wliat Jack had foreseen came to pass. A 
dealer came, who professed a great wish to 
purchase the horse. He paid a hundred 
dollars down, but when the bargain was 
concluded and Jack’s fathes had pocketed the 
money, the horse-dealer demanded the head- 
stall. 

“Nay,” objected the man, “that is not 
included in the bargain, and, besides, I cannot 
let you have the headstall, for I have other 
horses to bring to town to-morrow.” 

They parted, and each went his way, but 
before either had gone far, Jack resumed his 
own shape and ran off, and when his father 
reached home, there sat Jack in the ingle. 

On the following day he transformed him- 
self into a brown horse, whose price was to 
be two himdred dollars, and everything 
occurred as on the day before. On the third 
morning he became a black horse, but this 
time the cunning dealer took the precaution 
of giving the man a glass of brandy, which 
resulted m his forgetting to take off the head- 
stall, and Farmer Weathersky disappeared 
with the horse. 

Before long he came to an inn, and, think- 
ing that another glass of brandy would be 
welcome, he put a barrel of r^-hot nails 
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under the horse’s nose, and a sieve of oats 
under his tail, fastened the halter to a hook, 
and went into the inn. 

The horse stamped and pawed, and snorted 
and reared. FortUnataly, a girl came out, and, 
seeing the poor creature’s plight, took pity 
upon it 

“Oh, poor thing,” she said, “what a cruel 
master you must have, who could treat you 
so.” And with that she pulled the halter off 
the hook, so that the horse might turn 
rotmd and eat the oats. 

“I’m coming to you!” roared Farmer 
Weathersky, rushing out of the door. 

But already the horse had shaken off his 
headstall, and plunged into the duck-pond, 
whore he turned himself into a tiny fish. 

In jumped Farmer Weathersky after him, 
and changed hims elf into an enormous pike. 
Then Jack transformed hinosdf into a dove, 
and Farmer Weathersky became a hawk, and 
chased and struck at the dove. 

They passed the palace, whore a princess 
stood at the window, watching the snuggle 

“Ah, poor dove,” she cried, “if only you 
knew what I know, you would fly to me 
through this window.” 

The dove came flying in through the 
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window, and once more resumed the form of 
Jack, who told his own story. 

“Turn yoursdf into a gold ring, and 
put yoursdf on my finger,” said the prin- 
cess. 

“ Nay,” rq>lied Jack, “ that would never do, 
for then Farmer Weatihersky wotild strike the 
king with sickness, and no one would be able 
to make him wdl until the widted magidan 
hims elf came, pretending to be a great doctor 
and for his fee he would demand the gold 
ring.” 

“Then I would say that I had it from my 
mother, and cannot part with it,” said the 
princess. 

Being thus reassured. Jack changed himsdf 
into a gold ring and put himself on the 
princess’s finger, so that Farmer Weathersky 
could not get at him. 

But soon the events happened whidi had 
been foretold by Jack, the king fdl sick, and 
not a physidan in the kingdom was of any 
avail until Farmer Weathersky appeared, 
ofFering to restore him to health, if he might 
have the ring from the princess’s finger as 
his fee. 

The king sent a messenger to the princess, 
but die rq)lied she could not part with the 
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ring, which had been given to her by her 
mother. 

When this refusal was brought to him, the 
king flew into a passion, and declared he 
would have the ring, no matter who had 
left it to his daughter. 

“Well,” said the princess, “it is not worth 
quarrelling about. I cannot get it off, so if 
you want the ring you must take my finger 
too.” 

“If you will let me try,” said Farmer 
Weathersky, “I will soon get it off for you.” 

“No, thank you,” answered the princess, 
“ I prefer to try myself.” And, running to the 
hearth, she sprinkled ashes on her finger. 
Instantly the ring slipped off and was lost 
among the ashes. Farmer Weathersky turned 
himself into a cock, who scratched and 
scraped until he was covered with ashes up 
to the ears. 

While he was thus busily engaged, Jack 
took the form of a fox, and bit off the cock’s 
head, so that was the end of Farmer Weather- 
sky. 



THE GOLD OF XJPSALL 

John R. Crossland 

I N the north of Yorkshire the North York 
Moors, stretching from the coast near 
Whitby, are scored by various streams which 
flow southwards to join the Derwent. 

The last spur of hills to the east, separated 
from the Clevedon hiUs and the Moors by the 
valley of the Rye, is known as the Hambleton 
HiUs. Here the land falls gently down till we 
come to tlie Plain of York, the basin of the 
rivers Swale and Ure, as th^ journey to 
form the Ouse. 

Perched high on the Hambleton Hills, with 
wide views to the north and west, is the tiny 
village of Upsall. There are nuns here— and 
where ruins eiast one is prepared to find 
legend also. 

So the people of Upsall keep evergreai the 
story of the man who, in olden days, found 
treasure near these ruins. 

The castle that stood where the ruins now 
crumble, was a residence of the family of 
102 
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Scroopes. They also had Bolton Castle, in 
Wensleydale, and here Mary Queen of Scots 
was imprisoned, though guarded so lightly 
that she was able to attempt to escape. 

But to our story. Vor the sake of a name 
we will call our hero William. The old story 
mentions no name, but that does not trouble 
us when dtaling with folk tales. Any name 
will suffice. Then Wilham shall it be. 

William was used to going to bed at night 
and sleeping very soundly till morning. But 
there came a time when he found his rest 
broken by dreams. Three times he dreamed, 
and the (beam was the same on each occasion. 
And what a queer dream it was I A voice 
seemed to say to him, “ Go stand on London 
Bridge, and you will hear of good fortune.” 
That was all — ^but it was enough to set poor 
William thinking. 

He had never been to London, nor did he 
know that the great city was more than two 
himdred miles away. He thought and 
thought, and pondered deeply all day long. 

At last he decided to go to London and stand 
on the Bridge. The only way to reach the<ity 
was by walking so off he set one bright 
morning to walk till he came to London 
Bridge. 
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At length his patience and effort were 
rewarded and he found himself standing 
on the famous London Bridge, gazing with 
wonder at the crowds of people who 
hurried and jostled each other as they 
crossed it. 

At last William began to tire and thought 
that, after all, it was a foolish thihg to walk 
to London just because he had had three 
dreams. 

He had just decided to turn away when an 
old gentleman, with a very kindly face, 
stopped and asked him why he had been 
standing there so long. 

“Are you waiting for someone?” he asked. 
William decided to tell the truth, and rq)lied 
“ I am waiting for something, but I know not 
what.” And he told the gentleman of his 
three dreams. 

“That is indeed strange,” said the kind old 
man. “L too had a dream last night, and it, 
also, was about something good. In my 
dream I heard a voice telling me where there 
was hidden gold.” 

“Hidden gold,” gasped William. Here 
certainly was something to his advantage. 
“And where is this gold to be found?” 

“Under an elder bush in the north-west 
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comer of Upsall Castle yard! Do you know 
the place?” the gentleman reolied. 

William felt his face flushing red, so he 
turned to look over the bridge into the river. 

“No, I’m sorry,* he returned, “I have 
never heard of the place.” 

“I wish I knew,” said the old gentleman, 
as he bade William “ Good day.” 

William watched him out of sight, and 
then set off, on foot, to hurry back home. 

His return journey was accomplished with- 
out adventure, and as soon as he arrived 
without waitmg to rest, he took pick and 
shovel and set off for the castle yard. 

Quickly he found the elder bush, and 
making sure no one could see him, he began 
to dig. He had not dug a foot deep into, the 
earth before his spade struck something hard. 
It was bright, too, and there was a jingling 
sound as the spade came away. 

Down he went on his knees, throwing his 
spade aside. Eagerly he scooped out the soft 
earth from around the object and was at last 
able, with difficulty, to lift it clear of the 
groimd. 

It was an earthen pot, filled to the onm 
with golden coins! On the lid was a curious 
inscription in a language William had never 
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seen before. Carefully he wrapped up the 
crock of gold in a piece of sacking he had 
brought with turn for the purpose. Next he 
filled up the hole and went quietly home. 

He counted out the gold and put it in a safe 
and secret place. The ifiscription still puzzled 
him, however, and, hoping to find someone 
who could read it, without his* having to 
explain where he found it or what it covered, 
he took it to the village inn. The landlord 
fastened it in a prominent position on the 
wall, and the villagers in time became used 
to this strange ornament 

One day, however, when William and some 
of his cronies were sitting in the inn parlour 
and talking, a tall stranger entered. He wore 
a wide-brimmed hat, and had a pointed, black 
beard. William felt sure he was a Jew, for 
he had such a fine Roman nose and his beard 
was of grizzled hair. 

The stranger sat down, asked for refresh- 
ment, and, whilst this was being pripared, 
he glanced round the room. Suddenly, bis 
eyes met the lid of the crock and became 
foed^ He rose from his seat and went over 
to the wall where the Ud hung. 

“Do any of you know where this was 
found?* he asked. 
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No one replied. 

“Do you know the meaning of the 
writing?” he now demanded. 

“No,” said someone in the room. “Do you 
understand it, sir?’ 

“I do,” retorted the stranger. “Listen! 
Gather round and I will translate it for you.” 

All rose^p and crowded round the new- 
comer. 

“ It is a strange rhyme of two lines,” he said, 
with his finger touching the beginning of the 
inscription. 

Given in English it reads thus: — 

“ Look lower — where this stood 
Is another twice as good.” 

The villagers looked at each other, and then 
one suggested that it would be a good tMng 
if they could find the other hd, to hang on 
the opposite wall! But no one seem^ to 
know about the origin of the crock lid. 

As soon as he conveniently could do so, 
William slipped out of the inn, ran home, 
and took his spade and some sacking. Off he 
set for the casde, and was soon workinghard 
at the earth under the elder tree. 

Down and down he dug, deeper and deeper 
still. At last, as his musdes began to ache 
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and the light of day to fade, his ^ade struck 
something hard, and the lid of the second 
coffer came in view. 

William fevefishly worked at the earth 
arotmd the crock. It was'a larger vessd than 
the first had been, and was more difficult to 
remove. 

At last, however, as the darknsss fell and 
the moon peq)ed over the horizon of the 
distant moors, the crock was securdy wrapped 
in sacking and William was struggling home. 

“ Too late to-night,” thought he. “ I’ll hide 
the crock till to-morrow and coimt my gold 
by the light of the sun.” 

Next morning he rose and went to the 
hiding place to look at his treasure. Strangdy 
enough it was stiU there, ant stranger still 
there was writing carved on the lid. William 
scraped off the earth that still hdd to the lid, 
and looked at the inscription. 

He could not read it, but he fdt a strange 
thrill as he realised that it was exactly the 
same writing as that on the lid of the first 
crock. 

In JEnglish, it read: 

“Look lower— where this stood 
Is another twice as good.” 
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William was indeed in Fortune’s favour. 
The next evening he went to the bush by the 
north-west comer of the castle yard, and dug 
deeper still. 

He had been too tfifcd the previous night 
to £01 up the hole before he left. Therefore 
to-night’s work was easy. 

Ere long he came upon a crock of gold, 
larger and more valuable even than the 
second one. Somehow he managed to struggle 
home with the heavy, precious burden, and 
soon began to open the lid. 

There was no inscription this time, how- 
ever, so William never went digging in the 
castle yard again. 

He thus became very rich, but no further 
news of him, do we get from the tale that has 
been handed down. 

It is sdd that other parts of our land claim 
^s wonderful finding of gold as happening 
in their district, but the good folks of Upsall 
used to point to the castle ruins, and to the 
old elder tree in the north-west comer of the 
yard. 

“That is the very place, and that the very 
tree,” said they. And who are we that we 
should contradict them? 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE 

HttDA A. E. Roberts 

M any years ago at a littilt farm near 
Llanberis, in Anglesey, there lived a 
young farmer. One day he was out riding on 
his pony. The day was hot and the pony was 
thirsty, so the farmer rode along to the edge 
of a lake, known as Llyn Coch. 

The farmer did not dismount, but whilst 
the pony was diinking, he looked down into 
the lake, between me pony’s ears. He could 
see qmU plainly the face and shoulders of a 
most beautiful maiden! 

At first he thought it must be the reflection 
of somebody standing behind him. He 
looked round, but there was no one near. 

He jumped down from the pony, who, 
strangdy enough, continued to drink, and 
did not seem to have seen anything. He 
beckpned to the maiden in the water and soon 
her head and shoulders appeared above the 
surface. 

The farmer waded out towards her, but 
no 
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just as he was about to touch her, she vanished 
beneath the waters of the lake. 

A few moments later her head reappeared, 
in deeper water this time. The young man. 
waded out until he was up to his waist in 
water and just as he was about to touch her, 
she again disappeared beneath the surface, 

A third time she appeared, this time in 
very deep water, too deep, alas, for the young 
man to reach her, because he could not swim. 

The sight of so lovely a face upset the 
farmer completely. He could not sleep at 
nights for thinking of her beauty, and each 
day he rode to the spot where he had first seen 
her, hoping against hope that she would come 
and show herself again. 

Some time afterwards he was resting on the 
bank of the lake, eating an apple which one 
of his neighbours had given to him. 

Suddenly the beautiful maiden appeared 
and looked longingly at the apple in the 
youth’s hand. “ Give me a bite of your apple,” 
she begged, stretching out her hand. 

“You can have it all, and you are wdcome 
to it, but you must come and fetch it youx- 
sdf,” said the young man hoping that by 
saying this, he would entice the maiden out 
of the water. 
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" No, you must throw me a piece,” she said. 
But this he refused to do. 

Then, much to his ddight, she approached 
him. He cauffht her firmly by the wrist and 
held her fast. “Let me go! Let me go!” 
she cried. “Father! '“Help me*” 

Her cries brought the head and shoulders 
of a venerable old man to the surface of the 
lake. He was crowned with a garland of 
water-lilies. 

“ What ails you, my daughter?” said he. 

“Can you not see? This man is holding 
me and will not let me go.” 

“Why are you holding her?” asked the 
old man. 

“I love her. I want her to be my wife,” 
replied the youth in halting tones. 

“Very well,” said the old man, “ I will give 
her to you, if you will promise never to 
strike her with iron or clay.” 

The young man laughed. 

“ Why ! I should never be likdy to do that. 
I love her too fondly.” 

He embraced the maiden and ^he old man 
of the lake married them and gave them his 
blessing, there and then. » 

TogeAer they went to the farmhouse and 
they settled down happily. 
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The farm was well cared for and the meals 
were always wdl-cooked. As time went on 
two sons and two tlaughters were bom to 
them. 

The eldest son became a great physician. 
The second became an able craftsman. There 
was nothing that he could not do with any 
kind of metal. He even made for himself a 
little boat out of the thinnest, finest steel to 
replace his own coracle of bull’s hide. 

The eldest daughter was wonderful at 
music, and it was said that she invented the 
small ten-stringed harp on which she played 
most beautifully. The other daughter in- 
vented the spinning-wheel and taught the 
country-people how to spin. Thq^ lived for 
more than forty years “right long and 
happilie,” so the story goes, until at last one 
day the wife expressed a desire for one of 
those same apples with which her husband 
had tempted her out of the lake. 

Off went her good husband on his horse 
to the neighbouring farm where they grew. 
His neighbour, being only too anxious to 
please, gave him as many apples as he (%>uld 
carry, and suggested to the farmer that, as 
his wife was so fond of those particular apples, 
he should take a cutting fiwm the tree. 
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“Then,” he said, “she will be able to have 
as many as she likes,” 

The Other thanked him and returned home 
laden with apples, and the young apple- 
sapling on the saddle before him. 

“See what I have brought you, wife*” he 
said. “Apples in plenty you shall have next 
year.” His wife was very pleased. 

“I will help you to plant it now,” she said, 
and she held &e sapling whilst the farmer 
fetched his spade. He began to dig. 

“Is the hole deep enough yet, do you 
think?” he asked. “Not yet,” answered his 
wife. Stooping low he went on digging with 
much energy, and quite by accidait he threw 
the last spadeful right into his wife’s face! 
She cried out in fear: “You Ifeve struck me 
with clay!” 

The husband remembered well his promise 
to the old man of the lake, and, making up 
his mind that the apple tree was the cause of 
all the trouble, he resolved that it should be 
sent back at once. 

He turned to fetch his horse for Ae journey, 
but like a flash it bolted. Away ran the horse, 
and away ran the farmer srfter it. His wife 
joined in the chase and when they had 
caught the horse the farmer threw the bridle, 
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as he thought over its head, but alas, alack! 
the part that had iron on it struck the wife 
full in the face 

She burst into tears and fled down the hill. 
On and on she ran, her bewildered husband 
following. But he could not catch her, and 
when she came to the lake-side she plunged 
into the waters and w'as never seen nor heard 
of again. 



THE STRANDED MERMAID 

Cecily M. Rutley 

I N Cornwall memidds are called “merry- 
maids,’’ and there are many old legends 
about these beautiful maidens of the sea who, 
so folk said, were to be seen from time to time 
disporting themselves along therocky Cornish 
coasts. They are still there, no doubt, if only 
we could see them. 

Long ago, a merrymaid and merryman, 
and some little merrymaidens'and merrymen, 
made their home in the waters around the 
Lizard peninsula. Kynance Cove was one of 
their favourite haunts, and they would often 
go into a cavern in the cove to rest in its cool 
shade. 

One summer’s day, when they had been 
swimming about in the sea all die morning, 
the merryman said, “ Let us go to our cavern 
to escape for a time from this blazing sun.” 

So he and the merrymaid and their children 
all swam awSy t<?Kynance, and went into Ihe 
116 
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cool cavern. The tide was going out, and 
upon a heap of soft, green seaw<ied that lay in 
the cave the merryman flung himself down. 
“I am going to sleep,” he cried. “Do not 
wahe me until the tide comes in.” 

Then the merryman fell asleq>, and the 
children stole out to play in the shallow 
water upon the sands, for tliy did not mind 
the sunshine, and were not feeling at all tired. 

Their mother watched them for a little 
while. Then a sweet scait was wafted down 
to her from some flowers growing on the 
diflfe high above. “How lovely!” she cried. 
“ Oh, how I should like to get nearer to those 
delicious scents. The childrea are safe 
enough, and thdr father will not wake for a 
long, long timft.” So saying, she allowed 
hersdf to float away on the water in the 
direction of that part of the shore whence 
the scent seemed to come. At last, when she 
reached a rock near the land, she stopped and 
climbed up on to it. 

There was a beautiful pool of transparent 
water in a little hollow in the sand on the side 
of the rode nearest the shore, and the merry- 
maid peered down into it. “I think I will do 
my hair,” she said- “That pool makes a 
splendid looking-glass.” Anil she began to 
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comb out her lovdy golden hair with ha 
comb and by passing her fingers through it. 
All sorts of things came tumbling out of it 
—bits of shell and seaweed, and even tiny 
crabs and other minute creatures of the sea. 
Such strange things always collect in mer- 
maids’ hair, you know, as they swim through 
the ocean. 

While the moi i } maid was combing her hair 
the tide was going farther and farther out. 
Suddetily she looked up to see a big stretch of 
dry sand lying behind her between the rock 
and the sea. “Oh, dear! oh, dear!" she cried. 
“How am I going to get back to the water? 
Oh, whatever sh^ I do?” 

“What is the matter, my dear?” said a 
human voice. “Can I help you?” 

Turning roimd, the merrymaid saw an old 
man standng on the shore watching her, and 
so finghtened her that she slipp^ off rli<» 
rock into the pool beyond. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” exclaimed the old 
man now. “Perhaps the pool is very deep, and 
the beautiful merrymaiden wilkbe drowned!” 
aiid he hastened towards it to hdp her out. 
All he could see, as he gazed into the pool, 
was the mciiym.iidcn’s hair spread out all 
over the water 
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“Now don’t be frightened,” said the old 
man kindly. “I won’t hurt y9u. Tell me 
how you came to be so far out of the sea.” 

Presently the merrymaid screwed up her 
courage, and climbed back out of the pool on 
to the rock. Sitting there in the sunshine she 
told the old man her tale. “And what I am 
going to do now,” she said, when she had 
finished it, “I really do not know. If the 
merryman wakes up and finds I am not in 
the cavern he will be very angr}', for it will be 
his diimcr-timc soon, and he will be hungry. 
If you could carry me across the sands,” she 
added sweetly, “I would give you any three 
things you liked to ask for ” 

“I will carry you right enough,” said the 
old man. “Just get on to my back.” 

Then the old man turned round with his 
back to the rock, and stooped down, and the 
merrymaid climbed on to his broad back, and 
flung her arms round his neck. 

“Hold tight!” cried the old man, and off 
he went across the stretch of yellow sands. 

“What do you wish me to give you?” the 
mernmaid asked as ibsj went. 

“Not riches,” said the old man. “I do not 
want alver or gold. But I should like to be 
able to do good to my neighboiirs and my 
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ftiends. I should like the power, first to break, 
the spells of witches, secoiadly to cure diseases, 
and thirdly tp find out thieves and robbers, 
and to restore the goods they have stolen.” 

“All these powers you shall have,” said the 
merrymaid. “ Come the day after to-morrow 
to that rock,” and she pointed to one which 
stood at a spot reached by the tide when it 
was half-way in and half-way out, “ and I will 
show you how you may obtain the powers 
you desire. Thank you for carrying me so 
far.” 

By this time they had reached the water, 
and the merrymaid loosened her hands from 
round the old man’s neck, and slid off his back 
into the sea. “Here is my comb,” she said, 
taking it out of her hair and 'giving it to him, 
“When you want me, just comb the water 
with it, and I shall appear.” 

Then the merrymaid threw the old man a 
kiss, and swam away back to the cavern which 
she reached before her merryman woke. 

The day after to-morrow the old man and 
the merrymaid met at the appointed rock, 
which is even still called the Mermaid’s Rock. 
“Now listen carefully,” the merrymaid said, 
and she first taught the old man what to do 
to charm ftway and break the spdls which 
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witches had thrown over people or animals. 
Then she taught him how to cure a number 
of diflpiarent diseases, and the value and virtue 
of various herbs and plants. And lastly she 
told him the way to ppqpare a howl of water, 
so that if any one who had been robbed looked 
in it, he or she could see the face of the thief. 

"That is aH I think,” said the merrymaid 
when she had finished. "Now will you take 
me somewhere where I can watch the doings 
of those funny folk like yourself, who live on 
land and have their tails split so that they can 
walk on it? I do so want to see more of them, 
but, of course, I do not want to be seen by 
them” 

“I’ll take you,” said the bid man. 

So the merrymaid got once more on to his 
back, and the old man carried her out of the 
sea up on to the shore. Then he climbed, 
with the merrymaid still on his back, up the 
side of the cliffs to the village where he lived. 
Hiding behmd a furze rick, they watched the 
people coming and going, until the merry- 
maid grew tired and said, “I have seen 
enough, thank you. Please take me back to 
the sea.” 

So the old man carried the merrymaid back 
to the shore, and as she slid off his back into 



the water, she said, “I am glad I am not a^ 
human. I would ever so much rather be a 
merrymaxd, and live m the beautiful sea. 
Now wouldn t you like to come down into 
the sea to my home and see how I live? I 
will make you young again if you will do 
so.” 

“No, thank you,” rq)lied Ae old man, 
shaking his head “I prefer to stay upon the 
dry land. Your watery home does not appeal 
to me, not even if by going there I should 
become young again.” 

“Just as you like, of course,” said the 
merrymaid. “Good-bye, thenl” So saying, 
she swam quickly away, and the old man 
stood and watch^ her until she was out of 
sight. 

Then he went back to his villaji^e and soon 
berame famous for his wonderful powers. 
People brought him their animals that had 
lud ^ells cast upon them by witches, and 
even came themselves to have evil charms 
removed. Sick people flocked to him from 
far and near to be cured of all sorts of ack- 
nasses and diseases. And robbers and thieves 
were often found out by means of his magic 
bowl of water. 

There w^ np one in Cury, the village m 
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which the old man lived, and which in olden 
times was called Corantyn, so happy as he. 

am glad I did not ask the merrymaid for 
silver or gold,” he often said. riches 

that I possess of having the power to help my 
neighbours are of far greater worth, and 
make me far happier too.” 

The old man of Gury kept the comb that 
the menymaid had given him very carefully, 
and it w’as handed down from one generation 
of his family to another. Indeed, I believe it 
is still in the possession of the old man’s 
descendants to-day, and it is said that they 
have always had greater powers than ordinary 
folk, ever since the day when the old man 
helped the stranded merrymaid* 



MEG OF MELDON 


Margartt Tynedale 

T he Lady Margaret, wife of Six William 
Fenwick of WaUington, was a daughter of 
one William Selby, a Newcastle money-lender. 
Perhaps it was ffom him that she inherited 
her inordinate love of wealth, for tradition 
afiirms that she was very keen on the money- 
bags. The estate of Mddon, near Morpeth, 
had been heavily mortgaged to her father, 
and this mortgage became Meg’s dowry. 

As so often hajppens with mortgages, the 
squire of Meldon soon had to-leave his manor, 
which passed into the possession of Sir 
William Fenwick’s lady. And Meg was not 
loved by her new tenants. Whether or not 
they were prejudiced against her one cannot 
say, but she is supposed to have ground them 
down to the uttermost farthing. 

As virtues carried to excess are apt to 
b(;pome vices, so Meg’s eye for business 
eventually turned her intQ a miser. She was 
always on the look out for any means of 
increasing her rapidly growing wealth. She 
124 
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would buy in cattle and grain when thqr 
were going cheap, to sell again when they 
became dear, no matter whom she swindled 
in the process. But so tight Was her hold on 
her tenants and sers'ants, that none dared to 
complain openly. 

Perhaps she has been maligned. But there is 
no doubt th« she grew very i ith, and when she 
got older she began asystematicplan of hiding 
bags of gold here and there about her domains. 

She spent most of her time at Hartington 
Hall, near Rothley. And there are tales of an 
undergrotmd carriage-way from there to 
Meldon, so that she could drive backwards 
and forwards unobsaved. 

And when at length she died, and was 
buried— so we are told— at Newminster 
Abbey, her spirit was doomed to wander 
from hoard to hoard for seven long years. 
And then, after a seven years’ rest, to begin 
the same weary roimd all over again, mourn- 
ing for the sorrow she had caused in the 
amassing of her wealth. And this must go 
on until all had been found and put to good 
use. She used to cross Meldon Bridge in the 
form of a black dog, which on reaching the 
other side invariably changed into a beautiful 
woman. She was seen gazing sorrowfully 
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into the deep draw-well of Mddon Castle, 
where she had early hidden one of her largest 
stores. And tew, if any, of the local people 
dared to go through Meldon Wood after dtisk 
for fear of meeting her. 

One night, long afterwards, a poor hind 
dreamt of the treasure in the wdl, and how 
he might get it out. So, without word to a 
soul, he went there at midnight. By the well 
he saw the shadowy form of the restless spirit, 
but he was not afraid, for she seemed anxious 
to help him. 

He secured a stout chain to the roller by 
which the bucket had been lowered, and 
climbed carefully down, armed with grapp- 
ling hooks. These he successfully made fast 
in the hide covering of the precious bundle, 
which lay on the clay bottom, for the wdl 
was now dry. Up, up, he climbed again, and 
then with the aid of his ghostly companion 
he hauled up his prize. 

In dead silence they worked, for the one 
condition was that he must not speak a single 
word from the time he left his l;ome until he 
reOjtmed there. But when he saw the bag of 
gold which would make such a difference to 
his life, excitement got the better of him, and 
he exdaimed: 
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"There! All the demons alive can’t help 
me getting it now!” 

But couldn’t they? No sdoner had he 
uttered the fatal words than the precious 
bundle slipped back into the well, there to 
remain for evermore! 

The very last place one would think of 
starting a treasure hunt would be the school. 
Yet the boys of Mcldon were to have their 
share of surprises. It was an old house, very 
old indeed, and when the scholars indulged 
in their usual after-dinner romp the windows 
rattled and the floor shook. One day, they 
were letting loose their high spirits with more 
rowdyism than ever, chasing each other under 
desks, over benches, round and round again; 
when suddenly there was a roar, a muffled 
thud, and they were all half-smothered with 
falling plaster. The ceiling had come down! 

And not only the ceiling. With it had come 
a heavy bag, which burst as it fell, scattadng 
gold coins in all directions. The general 
scramble which followed can better be 
imagined than described! 

That mus,. have been the last of Meg of 
Mddon’s hoards, for her wandering spirit 
was never seen again. 



THE LADY OF THE FOUNTAIN 

Adapted ftovi the Mahimgwn 
CHAPTER I 
kynon’s story 

knights of Arthur’s court wa:e telling 
1 stories while they waited for meat, and 
this is the story Kynon told:— 

I was an only son, and my daring was very 
great. I felt that there was no task in all the 
world too mighty for me. So, one morning, 
I set forth on a journey to discover if any 
one was stronger than I. 

And it chanced that as I rode I came to the 
fairest valley m all the world. Through this 
valley ran a river, and by the side of the 
river was a path. I follow^ the path till the 
middle of the day, and continued my joum^ 
down through the valley till the evening. 

In the distance I saw a castle, in front of 
whjch stood two youths with yellow curling 
hair. Thq^ were dad in yellow satin and 
had gold dasps on thdr insteps. 

Each of them hdd an ivory bow in his 
128 
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hand, strung with the sinews of the stag. 
The shafts of their arrows were of whalebone 
and the arrows w’cre winged with peacocks’ 
feathers. They carried also daggers with 
blades of gold. 

A little way from tnem I saw' a man also 
clad in a robe and a mantle of yellow satin. 
Round the top of his mantle was a band of 
gold lace. On his feet were shoes of leather, 
fastened by bosses of gold. He saluted me 
with courtesy, and w'alked with me towards 
the castle. 

No person w'as to be seen anywhere, until 
we came to the hall, and there sat four-and- 
twenty damsels embroidering satin at a 
window. 

They rose as*we entered, and all of them 
came forward to wait upon me. They placed 
soft cushions for me to sit upon, and brought 
bowds of silver so that I might wash. Then 
they led me to a table of silver, on which were 
vessels of silver and gold and hom, and I was 
seated beside the yellow knight. 

He said not a word till I had finished eating, 
then he asked me who I was, adding, "Had 
we not feared to disturb thee, we should have 
talked to thee sooner; now let us begin.” 

I answered that I was travelling round the 

BL. B 
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world, in order to find if any one lived w'ho 
could overcome me. 

The kmght looked at me and smiled. “If 
I did not fear ro distress thee, I would show 
thee how to meet a mafi such as thou seekest. 
Sleep here to-night, but in the morning rise 
early and take the road through the valley. 

“Enter the wood beyond and follow the 
path to the right, until you reach a glade with 
a mound in the centre. 

“Thou wilt see a black giant on the top of 
the mound. He has one foot and but one eye, 
and that in the middle of his forehead. He is 
the head of that wood, and a thousand 
animals graze around him. Ask him to show 
thee the way to that which thou seekest.” 

Next morning I mounted my horse and 
rode straight through the valley to the glade, 
and there was the black giant seated alone 
on the top of the mound. 

In his hand he held an iron dub, with whidh 
he struck at a stag feeding near him, so that 
he began to bell loudly. Then thousands 
upon thousands of animals of all kinds came 
running into the glade, and bowed their 
heads lowly to the black gpant. 

“ Seest thou, little man, what power I hold 
over these animals?” he demanded. 
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Then I asked him the way, and this seemed 
to vex him, for he replied crossly, "Take the 
path that leads to the head of the glade and 
ascend the iioodcd sroep right to the top. 
There thou wilt find & large open space and 
in the midst of it a tall tree 

“Under the tree is a fomitain, and by the 
side of it is a marble slab. There stands a 
silver bowl attached by a chain of silver. 
Thou must take the bowl and with it throw 
water on the slab. At once a peal of thunder 
will break forth, followed by a shower of 
hailstones, so heavy that the leaves of the 
trees will be earned away. Then a flock of 
birds will come and sing so sweetly that thou 
wilt be cast vmder a spell and wilt stand 
gazing at them. 

“But a voice will come rumbling and 
mumbling up through the valley towards 
thee, and a Black Knight \^ill appear, ridmg 
upon a coal black horse and clothed all in 
black. He will charge down upon thee. If 
thou fleest from him he will overtake thee, 
and if you aost not flee, so sure as thou art 
a mounted knight he will leave thee on foot. 
Thou wilt find all the trouble in that 
adventure that thou wishest.” 

So I rode away and came to the top of the 
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hill, as the black giant had directed me. And 
I sa\7 the tree, and beneath it a fountain, and 
by its side the marble slab with the silver 
bowl and the silver ehain. 

I cast a bowlful of water on the slab, and 
the thunder came and the hailstones fell 
around me. At length the sky became clear, 
and the birds flew down and enchanted me 
with their singing. 

Then a voice said, “Oh, Knight, what has 
brought thee hither? The shower of hail- 
stones thou hast caused to fall has 
every man and beast in my kingdom 1” 

Almost before the voice stopped, I saw a 
knight on a coal black horse come riding 
towards me. He was clad all in black, and 
charged down upon me so furiously that a 
moment afterwards I was thrown from my 
horse. The knight passed his lance through 
the bridle rein and rode away, leaving me 
where I was standing. 

On my way back to the castle, I had to pass 
the black giant, who was sitting on the 
mound. When he saw me on foot he 
laughed so mockingly that I was filled with 
shame. 

But the yellow man of the castle was as 
courteous as beiore. He said not a word of 
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my defeat, and the four-^d-t\venty damsels 
waited upon me again, and ihe feast that 
was set before me was betttt than on the 
previous night. 

On the morrow I foond ready for me a dark 
bay palfrey, so I left my blessing with all the 
castle and rode back. The horse that the 
yellow man gave me stands in the stable 
yondor. 

Thus ended Kynon’s story, and as soon as 
he had finished, Owain, one of the bravest of 
Arthur’s knights, said, “I will myself go and 
discover this wonderM Black Knight who 
guards the fountain.” 


CHAPTER n 

OWAIN’S ADVENTURE 

OwAiN set out at dawn next morning, 
mounted on his charger, and travell^ 
through distant lands. At length he came to 
the valley of which Kynon had spoken. He 
rode down the pathway by the side of the 
river till he came to the plain. There stood 
the castle, and in front of it-iwa youths dad 
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in j'ellow satin, scooting their arrows as 
Kynon had sca?n them. 

When he came to the castle the yellow man 
came forward and greeted him courteously. 
..'Vs they passed into the hall four-and-twenty 
damseb rose to wait upon Owain, and indeed 
cverytliing happened to him as Kynon had 
said it would. 

When he told his host that he had come in 
quest of the knight of the fountain the yellow 
man smiled. 

" It would be unkind of me to point the way 
for thee to arrive at the fountain,” he said, “ if 
it were not that thou asketh it.” 

Then he spoke of the black giant, watching 
over the thousands of animals feeding in the 
glade. And the next morning Owain set off 
by the road pointed out to him. 

When he saw the huge ugly giant, with his 
one eye in the middle of his forehead, and 
his one foot, he was even more surprised than 
Kynon had been. He asked the way to the 
fountain, and the giant told him how he 
should go; so Owain went riding forward, 
and very soon beheld the green slab and the 
Irowl upon it. 

Owain took the bowl, and filled it at the 
fountain, and threw the water upon the slab. 
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Then the thunder was heard, and the hail- 
stones fell in such a heavy shower that Owain 
was bruised by them. 

But in a very short time ttie sky became 
bright; the birds flew down upon the now 
leafless tree and sang so beautifully that 
Owam felt he had iie\"er heard a sweeter 
sound. Just then a knight, clad ail in black, 
charged down upon him, and thev began to 
strive against one another. They broke their 
lances in the first encounter, and tlien drew 
their swords, and Owain struck the Black 
Knight a mortal blow. Fearing that he had 
received his death wound, die Black Knight 
turned his horse’s head and spurred him 
homewai'ds. 

Owain on his charger dashed after liim, but 
the black horse was the quicker. 

Soon they came before a vast castle, and the 
Black Knight was allowed to enter, but the 
gate was let fall as Owain passed in and it cut 
his horse in two. The Black Knight rode on 
through the inner gate, and it, too, closed 
after him quickly. So Owain was shut 
between the two gates. If he called out or 
shook the gates th» wounded knight’s servants 
would come and kill him. He did not know 
what to do. He peq)ed through the inner 
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gateway and saw that it led into a village 
street. On the farther side was a maiden, clad 
in yellow satin, walking towards the gate. 

When she was close to it she asked Owain to 
open it, but he told hef that he could not. 

“That is truly sad,” said she, “for thou 
soonest a fair and honest knight. 

“Take this ring and put it on thy finger, 
with the stone towards the inside of thy hand, 
and close thy hand on the stone. So long as 
thou hidest the ling, it will hide thee. When 
the men come to fetch thee, to put thee to 
death, thou mayest pass through the gateway 
unseen. I will wait for thee at the horse- 
block, and do thou come and place a hand on 
my shoulder. I will lead thee to safety.” 

Then she went away, and men came from 
the castle to put Owam to death, but he hid 
the ring and passed unseen through the gate. 
When he reached the maiden he put a hand 
on her shoulder, and she led him to a fine 
room covered with gold and beautiful paint- 
ings. Here Owain lodged aU night, and the 
maidm, who was called Luned,,brought him 
the very finest of food. 

Next day there was Joud sorrow and 
weeping in the castle, for the Black Knight 
had died of his wounds. 
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Owain looked out fro^ti his window and 
saw thousands of men and women in the 
streets fully armed, following each other in a 
long procession. Last in the train was a lady 
wearing a dress of yellow satin, with golden 
hair falling over her shoulders. She was 
crying bitterly and wringing her hands in 
sorrow. 

Owain felt sorry that one so beautiful 
should suffer so. He asked Luned to tell him 
who the lady was, and Luned answered, “ She 
is one of the fairest and the most noble of 
women. She is my mistress, the Lady of the 
Fountain, the wife of the Black Knight.” 

And Owain said, “I should be glad to 
defend her with my life. She is the fairest of 
women.” 

“I will speak of thee to her as soon as I 
may,” said the damsel ; “ but in the meantime 
thou must keep out of sight.” 

■ When Luned reached the castle she found 
the Lady of the Fountain overcome with 
grief, and said to her, “Is it well for thee to 
mourn so aftjpr that good man?” 

At this the Lady of the Foimtain became 
angry and bade hi^ go from the chamber. 

But Luned said, “Thou knowest that it is 
impossible for thee to keep this castle from 
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thine enemies. Thou must take another 
husband ; on^ who is strong enough to defend 
the fountain; permit me to go to Arthur’s 
court and return with a knight who is brave 
and strong enough tp defend thee.” 

"Go,” said the Lady of the Fountain, “and 
show proof of thy words.” 

Luned set out, pretending that she was 
going to Arthur’s court, but she only went to 
a distant part of the grounds of the castle. 
There she hid for as long as it might have 
taken her to ride to the court of Ring Arthur. 

At the end of that time she dressed carefully 
and went to her mistress, who asked what 
news she had from Arthur’s court. 

f 

Luned said, “A chieftain has come hither 
with me, who will tell thee aii the news. He 
has come to offer to defend thee!” 

"Bring him to visit me to-morrow,” said 
the Lady of the Fountain. 

On the nect day Luned brought Owain to 
the chamber of the lady. “ Luned,” said she, 
“this knight has not the look of a man who 
has ridden from Arthur’s court.” 

“'What harm is there in that, lady?” asked 
Luned. 

"I am certain that this is the man who 
killed my loid.” 
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He is the stronger knight,” replied Limed. 

" Go back to thy house,” said the lady, " and 
I will take counsel.” 

Next day the Lady of the Fountain called 
all her chief advisers to her. She pointed out 
that she could keep her earldom only if she 
had a strong defender. 

Then she asked: — 

Shall I choose a man from my own people, 
or a stranger?” 

The counsellors replied that she would be 
wiser to choose a knight who did not belong 
to her own kingdom. So next day she sent for 
the bishops, and Owain \vas made her 
husband. 

And for three years Owain defended the 
fountain and the kingdom of the Lady of the 
Fountain, and he was loved by all who knew' 
him. 

But all this time the knights of Arthur’s 
court knew not where he had gone. 
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CHAPTER ra 

ARTHUR SEEKS OWAIN 

One day Arthur was riding beside a knight 
of his court when he said sadly, “I am in 
great grief about Owain, whom I have lost 
these three years.” 

Then the knight said, "Let us avenge 
Owain, if he be slain; or set him free, if he 
be in prison; and bring him back if he be 
alive.” 

Then Arthur and the men of his house set 
forth to seek Owain, with Kynon as their 
guide. And Arthur came to the castle at 
which both Kynon and Owain had stayed. 
There were the two youths shooting in the 
same place and the y^ow man standing by. 

When the ydlow man saw Arthur he 
invited him to the castle, and Arthur went 
in with all his knights. So vast was the 
building that, although so many, the visitors 
were scarcely seen. The four»and-twenty 
damsels rose up to wait upon them, and the 
pages took charge of their horses. 

The next iqfiommg Arthur set out with all 
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his knights, and Kynon g^ded them to the 
place where the black giant kqpt watch. 

Arthur was surprised at th» giant’s height 
and ugliness. After they had spoken with 
him, they rode forward to the top of the 
wooded steep and went down through the 
valley, till they reached the green tree. 
Beside the tree was the fountain and the bow I 
and the slab. 

Kai begged leave of Arthur to throw a 
bowlful of water on the slab. Then a thimder- 
storm broke, and the men of Arthur’s train 
were nearly killed by the showier of hail that 
followed. 

After the shower, the sky became clearer, 
and showed that the tree had lost all its leaves. 

Then a knight, riding on a coal black horse 
and clad in black satin, came riding towards 
them. Kai entered into combat with him, but 
in a short time he was overthrown. 

That night Arthur encamped near the 
foimtain, and next morning Kai again fought 
the Black Knight, but he was unhorsed onte 
more. 

One after the other the men who were 
with Arthur went out to challenge the strange 
knight, but he was stronger than all of them, 
excepting Gawain. 
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On the first day that Gawain fought with 
him neither gained the victory. On the next 
day they fought again, but once more both 
were equal. On the third day they became 
angry and fought more furiously. Their 
horses came together wifch such a shock that 
both animals were injured and their riders 
thrown. So the two men met on foot, but, 
for a long time, ndther could gain any 
victory. At last the Black Knight gave 
Gawain a blow that threw oS his helmet. 
And when he saw his face he cried out, “ My 
lord Gawain, I did not know thee. Take my 
sword and my arms.” Then said Gawain, 
“Thou, Owain, art the victor, take thou'my 
sword.” 

But neither of them would take the other’s 
sword. 

So Arthur said, “Give me your weapons; 
then neither has gained the victory over the 
other.” 

So they all embraced Owain, and when each 
one had greeted him they encamped for the 
night. On the next morning Owain said to 
Arthur, “It is three years since<-I left the 
court, and during these years I have been 
preparing a banquet for thee, for I knew 
that thou wouldest.come to se^ me.” 
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And they all went to the castle of the 
Countess of the Fountain, and the banquet 
was placed before them. 

On the morrow Arthur prepared to depart, 
but he begged the Countess that she would 
permit Owain to go with him for the space 
of three months. The Countess agreed, 
though It hurt her sorely, and Arthur came 
to the island of Britain. But, when Owam 
found himself amongst his friends, he stayed 
three years instead of three montlis. 


CHAPTER IV 

OWAIN VANDERS in THE DFSERT 

One day, as Owain sat at meat in Arthur’s 
city, a damsel entered riding on a bay horse. 
And all the trappings of the horse were of 
gold. 

The damsel, who wore a dress of yellow 
satin, went up to Owain and took the ring 
oflF his hand. “ Thus,” said she in scorn, “ shall 
be treated the faithless ” Then she turned her 
horse’s head ana went away. 

Owain was very sorrowful, for only then 
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did he remember the Lady of the Fountain, 
and that he had left her for three years. 

Then he weht to his lodgings and prepared 
to dq>art. Nejct day he set out, and, after he 
had ridden for many miles, he lost his way 
among strange modntains. His clothing 
became worn to shreds, his body wasted 
away, and his hair grew long and coarse. 

He went about with the wild beasts and fed 
with them, until they became his friends. But 
at last he grew so weak that he could no 
longer go with them, and he went down the 
hills into the valley bdow — the fairest valley 
in the world. 

One day the Countess, who owned that 
land, and her maidens were walking by a lake 
in the middle of the park, an4 they saw the 
form of a man. They went near and touched 
him, but he was faint from the heat of the 
sun and did not notice them. 

The Countess bade one of her maidens bring 
a horse and clothes and place them not far 
from him. Then, giving the maiden a box of 
balsam, she bade her rub it over the stranger’s 
heart. The maiden did as she was told, and 
then hid in a thicket. 

In a short time the stranger opened his 
eyes, and when he became fiillv awake he was 
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ashamed of his torn clothes. He crept up to 
the horse and lifted the garments and put 
them on with care. Then he mounted the 
horse and the maiden bowed to him. 

He asked whose land he was upon, and she 
said, widowed Countess owns the castle. 
Formerly she had tw'o earldoms, but at the 
present time she has only half of all her 
wealth left. The rest has been taken from her 
by a neighbouring Earl, because she refuses 
to become his wife." 

The maiden returned to the Countess, who 
told her to see that the stranger wanted for 
nothing. So Owain was tended with great 
care, and in three months he grew strong 
again. 

One day he heard a tumult, and was told 
tliat the Earl had come to the castle with a 
huge army, hoping to take all the lands of 
the Countess. So Owain asked for a horse 
and arms, and when the Countess heard of 
this she laughed. But she sent him a black 
horse and suits of armour for horse and man. 

Then Owain went out by the gates and met 
the Earl and unhorsed him, and brought him 
prisoner to the Countess. On the next day the 
Earl promised to give back all that he had 
taken from her. As a ransoln for*his own life, 
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he gave her half of his own kingdom and all 
his gold and silver and jewds. 

Now the Countess and her subjects 
begged Owairi to remain, but he chose to 
go wandering through distant lands and 
deserts. 

One day he found himsdf dose to a craggy 
mound in the middle of a wood. In the 
mound was a gray rock. Within a cleft of the 
rock was a serpent, and near the rock lay a 
black lion, and every time the lion moved 
the serpent darted out to attack him. 

So Owain drew his sword and cut the 
serpent in two, and then walked on but the 
lion ran after him and played about him like 
a dog. And when it was time for Owain to 
camp, the lion brought him, a roebuck, a nd 
both he and the lion made their supper 
from it. 

While they sat there, Owain heard a sigh, 
and on his asking whence it came, a voice 
said, “lam Limed, maiden to the Lady of the 
Fountain. I have been shut up in this stone 
vault because Owain, the kni|;ht who de- 
fended the Lady of the Fountain, has gone 
away. Two of iht pages called him faithless, 
and I told them that they were not a match 
for him. So they have shut me up here, and 
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if Owain does not return on a certain day to 
rescue me I am to be put to death.” 

Owain a^ed if there was any place where 
he could spend the night, and ]^ued replied, 
“There is, lord. Go along the side of yonder 
river, and in a short time thou wilt see a 
castle in which are many towers, and the 
Earl who owns that castle is the most 
hospitable man in the world. Thou mayest 
^end the night there.” 

So Owain went to the Earl’s castle, and the 
lion, who 'went with him, lay down in the 
stable. But when O'Wain went to meat, the 
lion came and lay down dose by him under 
the table. 

Now Owain was struck by the sadness of 
the people in that castle. V^en they sat at 
meat he said, “Behold it is time for us to be 
cheerful.” 

“Heaven knows,” said the Earl, “that we 
have cause enough for sadness and care. Two 
of my sons have been killed by a monster 
in the mountains. To-morrow that monster 
will come here, and unless I give him my 
daughter, he Ivill slay my other sons before 
my eyes. He is in the form of a man, but is 
no less than a giant.” 

Neact monung when the giant was heard 
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coming, Owain went forth to meet him, and 
the lion rushed out too, and they began to 
fight side by side. 

Then the giant said, “I could overcome 
thee were it not for this lion.” 

Then Owain led the lion back to the castle, 
shut the gates upon it, and went to fight the 
giant alone. 

The lion kept roaring loudly, and after a 
time he began to climb, till he reached first 
the top of the hall and then the top of the 
castle. At last he sprang down from the walls 
and rushed to Owain’s side. With a mighty 
stroke of his paw he threw the giant to the 
ground dead. 

Owain now left the Earl’s castle and went 
back to the place where Luned was. But, as 
he came near it, he saw two youths leading 
forth the maiden to be burned. 

So Owain spurred his horse and rode 
forward and asked the youths, “By what 
right do you do this?” 

So they said, “If Owain did not return to 
rescue this maiden on this day, it was agreed 
between us that she should be burned.” 

So Owain said, “ I will do battle with thee.” 
But the lion stayed by Owain’s side and 
fought the.youths with him, till they said. 
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"Chieftain, it was not agreed, and it is not 
proper that we should fight with this lion.” 

So Owain took the lion and sliut him up in 
the dungeon where Luned had been ; but the 
lion burst through tho^ \tall with a loud roar, 
and, rushing upon the two men, slew them 
both, so Luned was saved from being burned. 
And Owain went back with Luned to the 
castle of the Lady of the Fountain, and he 
asked the Lady to go with him to the court 
of Arthur. They took the road that led to 
the land of the black giant. And Owain 
fought with the giant and overcame him 
and hound his hands behind his back. 

But the giant begged for his life, saying, 
" My lord Owain, I was a Irobber here and my 
house was a house of spoil, but do thou spare 
my life and I will make of my castle a hospice 
for the weak, as long as I live.” Owain agreed 
to this and left him on this promise. 

And he rode back to Arthur’s court with 
the Lady of the Fountain, and there they both 
lived beloved by all. 



THE PIXIES AND THE TULIPS 

Cecily M. Rutley 

T here once lived in a little cottage in 
Devonshire an old woman who was very- 
fond of her garden. Although it was only a 
tiny plot of ground, she tended it with loving 
care, and the great joy of her heart was a bed 
of tulips. In all the cottage gardens in the 
village there were no tulips that were quite 
so £ne as hers. 

One night, after ihe old woman had gone 
to bed, and to sleep, she woker All was dark 
and quiet indoors, but through the open 
vsdndow there came floating strains of the 
most beautiful music. 

“Where can it come from?” cried the 
old woman, and getting out of bed she went 
to the window and looked out. 

Down in the little garden beneath her the 
tulips were gently wa-ving their lovely heads 
to and ixo in the soft breezes of the night, 
and the same beautiful music came floating 
up to the old ^roman’s ears. 

ISO 
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“It is coming from the tulips!” she ex- 
claimed at last. “I am sure it is. How 
wonderful! And I expect there are pixies, 
too.” 

Now, if only the old woman could have 
seen it she would have beheld a most 
marvellous sight. I liddcn away in the middle 
of each tulip was a tiny elfin baby, and sitting 
on the petals of the flowers, standing on the 
ground beneath, and fluttering in the air just 
above them, w'ere the mothei’s, lovely little 
pixies all dressed in green, who were singing 
their babies to sleep with the sweetest 
lullabies. 

Presently the music stopped, and as it did 
not begin again the old woman wrmt back to 
her bed. The mdodies had ceased because 
all the babies were at last asleep, and their 
mothers had flown into the field just beyond 
the garden to enjoy some frolics on their 
own account. 

Day was just beginning to break when the 
old woman woke again. “If only I could see 
them!” she cried— ■meaning, of course, the 
pixies! and she jumped out of bed and went 
again to the window. 

This lime no sweet music came floating up 
to her, but as she listaaed intentlv she heard 
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another sound- It was the sound of gentle 
kissing going on amongst her tulips, mingled 
with fdnt cooings, and delightful litd'e 
gurglings of delight. “The pixies are kissmg 
one another,” the old woman said. 

She was partly right, but not quite. The 
pixy mothers had stopped dancing as soon as 
the first faint glimmer of dawn had come 
stealing into the sky, and now they had come 
back to the garden to fetch their babies. And 
as they lift^ them from their tulip cradles 
they kissed and caressed them, and the 
tiny elfin-babies were answering in the coo- 
ing, gurgling language of their own. 

As soon as she was dressed the old woman 
wait out into her garden. The fairy sounds 
had stopped, and although she looked and 
listened with aU ha might there wae no 
signs of the pixies to be seen or heard. Then 
she went into the field, and thae on the grass 
she saw the rings that had been made by the 
tiny feet of the little creatures as they danced. 

“Yes, it was pixies right enough!” she said. 

After that the old woman lavished more 
care unon her tulip bed than she had even 
done before, and every night she woke to 
hear the sweet strains of the pixy music being 
wafted up to her. Then one morning, to her 
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great amazement and delight, she disco\ ercd 
that from her tulips came a scent as fragrant 
as the scent of roses. I have never heard of 
tulips having such a scent before!” she cried. 
"Good little pixies. I\ahk you! What can I 
do for 

" I will never pluck a single tulip,” the old 
■woman said. And she never did. Neither 
would she allow any one else who came into 
her garden to so much as touch one of the 
precious blossoms. "They belong to the 
pixies,” she said. "They must be kept only 
for them.” And the pixies were so pleased at 
the old woman’s kindly thought for them, 
and so delighted to have such safe and lovely 
cradles where their babies could repose while 
they danced at night, that they used their 
magic power to make the tulips last longer 
than any of the other flowers in that garden. 



THE CHANGING OF GRIFFITH 

Hilda A. E. Roberts 

I N the parish of Llanfabon, near the eastern 
border of Glamorganshire, there is a shady- 
hollow known as Pant-y-Dawns. It was called 
by this name because the old folks said that 
the fairies used to come and dance there. 
The fairies were called Bendith-y-Mamau by 
the people of that district. 

Near to the Pant-y-Dawns, there was a 
small farmhouse, ih which lived, many years 
ago, a farmer, his -wife, and their baby son, 
Griffith. 

When the farmer died, the little boy, 
Griffith, became the joy of his widowed 
mother’s heart. 

One day, when the child was sleeping in 
his aadle, the mother heard a strange, 
moaning noise outside. It seemed to come 
from the cow-shed. Fearing lest auviiiing 
was wrong -with one of thq,cows, she ran, in 
her fright, out to the shed, forgetting to shut 
the kitchen door behind her, 

IS4 
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When she came back, great was her grief 
at finding the cradle empty! Little Griffith, 
the only joy she had left in the world, was 
gone. 

She was frantic. She ran to the neighbours 
and told them. 

“It must be those old ‘ Bendith-y-Mamau ’ 
that have taken him, sure enough,” said they. 

They searched high and low for the child 
but all in viun. He was nowhere to be found. 

Just before sunset, a tiny lad appeared, 
standing at the n'ornan’s side. 

“Mother!” he said, quite plainly. 

She> looked at him and looked long. 

“But you are not my child. No, indeed, 
you are not,” she said. 

“Truly I amt” said the little one. 

“No, you are not.”’ 

“Yes, indeed, I am.” 

But the moAer knew that it was not her 
own child and she felt very unhappy. For a 
year and a day he remained with her, follow- 
ing her about the house and never leaving her 
side for long. 

He seemed to become uglier every day, 
and he did not gi;ow at all. 

At last, the poor woman made up her mind 
to go and visit a “Dyn Cynnil” or “Wise 
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Man,” and ask his advice. One of these men, 
well versed in the ways of the fairies, was 
living at that time in the neighbourhood of 
Castele-y-Nos, “Cast!** of the Night.” 

Accordingly she went to him, but she did 
not take the child with her. When she had 
told the “Wise Man” all she knew, he said: — 

“ Sure enough, it is a * crimbil,’ a ‘ change- 
ling,’ you have got. You may be sure that 
your own child is with those old ‘ Bendith,’ 
somewhare.” How the mother’s heart ached 
when she heard this! 

“Now you do exactly as I tell you and all 
will be well. Your own child will be returned 
to you soon. About noon to-morrow, take an 
egg and cut it thiough the middle. Throw 
away one half of it but keep die other. Then 
mix the egg backwards and forwards in the 
shell. 

“ See that the little boy is watching you but 
do not call out to m^e him take notice. 
Pretend you are not watching him. If he is 
a changeling he will be sure to notice and 
to ask you what you are doing.. Then come 
again to me, at set of sun, and let me know 
what he says.” 

“Thank you! Thank you!” said the poor 
widow, and awav she went to her home. 
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She could hardly bear to look at the child. 
Next day, at noon, she did exactly as the 
Wise Man had told her. 

She cut the egg in half, threw away one 
half and kept the other.»»She mixed that one 
backwards and forwards in the shell. 

The little fellow came and stood by her 
side, watching her closely. 

“What are you doing, mother?” he asked, 
“lam only mixing a pastry for the reapers’ 
dinner, my child.” 

“Oh, mixing a pastry, are you? I heard 
it from my father, and he heard it from his 
father,' aind he from his father, that an acorn 
was before an oak, and that the oak was in 
the earth. But never did I hear of a reaper’s 
dinner bang mixed in an egg-shell.” 

His little face seemed to grow uglier than 
ever as he said this. 

That night, at sunset, back went the 
woman to the abode of the “ Wise Man,” at 
Castell-y-Nos. She told him just what the 
little boy had said and she also remarked that 
he had seemed to grow much uglier as he 
spoke. 

“Ah! It is as I thought. He does belong 
to these old ‘ Bendith ’ after all. Now this is 
what you are to do. When next the moon is 
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at the full, go tp the place where the four 
roads meet at ‘ Rhyd-y-Gloch,’ the ^ Ford, of 
the Bell’ 

^'Hide yourself there, at midnight, in the 
hedge, where you can see the crossing of the 
four roads, but where you, yourself, cannot 
be seen. Do not stir hand or foot whatever 
sights you see, whatever sounds you hear. 
More than likely you will see a sight that will 
naalre the hair rise on your head and your 
anger will be roused, but be sure to do as I 
say. Stir neither hand nor foot nor show 
yourself, or it will be the worse for you, 
and you will never get your son back from 
them again.” 

Again the woman thanked the " Wise Man” 
and went back to her home. She was full of 
impatience for the time of the full moon to 
come. 

Now, of course, she could not bear the 
sight of the changeling child. He seemed to 
hang about her skirts more closely than ever, 
as though he could not bear to be parted 
from her. 

At last the time came — ^midnight, and the 
moon at the full I 

Quietly she crept up to the place where 
the four roads met, her heart beating loudly 
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in her breast. She hid herself behind some 
bushes where she could see all, ‘but where she 
herself could not be seen. 

For what seemed hours to her, she waited, 
straining her e5’es to see and her ears to hear. 
At last, she heard sounds of sweet music, now 
soft and low, now loud and clear. It seemed 
to be coming nearer and nearer along the 
upper road 

Soon it was quite close at hand. It came 
from a procession of Bendith-y-Mamau. 
There seemed to be hundreds of them. 
Suddenly her blood seemed to run cold in 
the veins. For there, in the middle of the 
procession, being carried by four of the little 
people, was Gnffith, hel long-lost child! 
What could she do? 

She was just on the point of rushing out 
of her hi<hng-place when she remembered 
the advice of the “Wise Man.” 

•“Do not move hand or foot,” he had said, 
“whatever sights you see, or you will never 
get your beloved child back again.” 

So she stayed quite still, moving neither 
hand nor foot, hard though it was for her to 
do so, until the procession had vanished from 
sight and the sounds of music had died away. 

That night she spent in walking about 
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outside her house-door for she felt that she 
could not keep hei hands away from the ugly, 
little changeling boy. 

At dawn She went again to the “Wise 
Man” and told him all that she had seen at 
the crossing of the four roads. She was over- 
come with grief. 

“It is as I thought,” said the “Wise Man.” 
Then he took down a black book and he 
looked long at it, muttering to himself the 
while. 

Then he gave her what seemed, to her, very 
strange advice. 

“Find,” said he, “a black hen. All black 
it must be, without a single white or red or 
brown or speckled feather on its back. Bake 
it before a fire, feathers on it and all, just as 
it is. Leave the kitchen door open but block 
up any other openings. Look into the fire. 
Do not look b^nd you at the d^gehng 
child, until the feathers have fallen off the 
hen, every single one. Then you can turn and 
look behind you.” 

The good woman hurried home and began 
to seardi in her pen for an all-black hen. But 
there was not one there. There were six 
black hens, but each of them had feathers of 
a different colour, here and there, upon their 
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backs. "I will go over to the next farm and 
look there,” she said. And go she did. Again 
die was disappointed. She went over to 
another farm. They had not got one there 
either. All day long she searched and always 
in vain. 

At last, just as she was giving up the search 
in despair, a black hen ran out from bcneith 
a hedge and crossed her path. She did not 
stop to ask from whence it had come. She 
sdzed it and bore it joyfully home. 

Then she killed it and set it to bake, 
feathers on it and all, before the fire. 

Sta^ng into the flames, she seemed to lose 
herself. Her eyes became fixed. 

She did not turn to look behind her. 

Sweet music began to fill the air. Presently 
the feathers began to drop off the hen, one by 
one, until they were all gone. 

She turned round and her eyes sought the 
ugly little changeling child. 

But he had vanished! She jumped to her 
feet and ran to the outer door. 

“Mother! Mother!” she heard. And oh! 
the sound of that little voice was like sweetest 
music to her ears for it was the voice of 
Griffith, her long-lost son. 

She clasped him to her, weepmg for joy. 

B.1. 5 
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^‘Ohi My son! My son! Never will I let 
you go again. J3ut where have you been and 
what have you been doing Thin you are 
and pale, fy anwyl! What have they done 
to you? ” 

But all the little boy could say was Music, 
Mam, music!” 

Great were the icjoicings in the village 
that day, you may be sure, but the greatest 
joy of all was in that mother’s heart. 



THE STORY OF TaMARA 


Cecilt M. Rutley 

L ong, long ago, in a cavern under the 
^ground in Devonshire, the beautiful 
nymph, Tamara, was bom. Her father and 
mother were spirits of the earth, and loved 
the darkness and gloom of their underground 
home. But Tamara was different. The older 
she grew the more she loved to leave the 
cavern, and find her way up to the light and 
sunshine of the earth above. 

At this her parents were sordy distressed. 
“Some day, Tamara,” they were continually 
saying to her, “some evil will befall you, if' 
you will leave your safe dark home, and 
venture up to the dangers that lurk upon the 
earth.” 

“I fear no dangers!” Tamara always 
replied. “All I long for is sunshine and 
light, the singing of the birds, and the sight 
and scent of the trees and flowers.” 

Now in those days many giants lived upon 
Dartmoor, that grim and desolate waste. 

163 
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Two of than.ha^ sons named Tavy and 
Tawrage, and when in their wanderings these 
young giants chanced to see the beautiful 
Tamara when she was yisiting the earth, each 
fdl in love with her, end longed to win her 
for his bride. 

“Will you marry me, Tamara?” asked 
Tavy, when one day he came upon Tamara 
dtting basking in the sunshine on a rock. 

Up sprang Tamara, and with a merry laugh 
she sped swiftly away, up hill and down, with 
Tavy following after her. But he could not 
catdb her, and when at last Tamara was tired 
of the fun she suddenly disappeared .^down 
into the earth. 

Another day it wasTawragewho fomdher . 
“ Will you marry me, Tamara?” he asked. “ I 
will make you very happy if you will” 

Up jumped Tamara with never a word, and 
^ed away across the moors, first going one 
way, then another, with Tawrage always just 
behind her, but never quite able to catch her 
up. And presently, when she had had enough 
of frolicking, she vanished intci.the earth. 

Ray after day the same thing happened. 
Sometimes it was the young giant, Tavy, at 
others, Tawrage,, whom Tamara led a wild 
but hopeless chase over mountain and moor. 
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But one morning thty bolji found her to- 
gether sitting under a bush in Morewinstow 
in North Cornwall by the sea. 

“You shall not escape to-day, Tamara,” 
the young giants cried, “xmtil you have said 
you will marry one of us! Now, which one 
shall it be?” 

Tamara looked at both of them and 
laughed a merry laugh. “I really do not 
know,” she said. “I like you both, but I do 
not know that I want to marry yet at all.” 

“If you become the wife of a Dartmoor 
giant, Tamara,” Tavy said, “you will never 
again have to go down beneath the earth 
to live! It must be very gloomy there.” 

“You will always be able to live in Ught 
and warmth and stmshine, Tamara!” Taw- 
rage said. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Tamara. “But I 
cannot make up my mind.” 

Now Tamara had been so long absent from 
her home that day that at last her father said, 
“ I fear some harm has befallen our daughter. 
She has nevgr stayed up on the earth for quite 
so long a time before.” 

“No!” said her mother. “She never has. 
I, too, am fearful. Let us go up and see.” 

So the two earth spirits left their cavern 
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aad went up to the earth above. When they 
first came out into the sunlight they were 
almost blinded, for they did not love it like 
Tamara, and seldom left the darkness of the 
earth. But at last they became accustomed to 
the brilliance, and staited on their search. 

"Tamara, Tamara! Where are you?” thqr 
cried, as they wandered to and firo upon the 
earth. 

At last they found her at Morewinstow, 
sitting on the ground with Tavy and Tawrage 
on either side of her. 

“What are you doing here, Tamara>” 
her fether criei “Come home with ys at 
once.” He was very angry, for he hated 
these two young giants, perhaps for one 
reason because they were so big, while he, 
bemg only a gnome, was very small. 

“Yes! Come home with us at once!” 
Tamara’s mother cried. 

But Tamara would not move. “I do not 
wish to come,” she said. “ I am much happier 
out here in the sunshine than down in the 
gloomy old earth. Oh! What have you done 
to them?” she cried, starting up in dismay, 
for Tavy and Tawrage had suddenly fallen 
fast asleqi. 

“Leave them alone. You caxmot wake 
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them, Tamara,” her father said. "I have cast 
a spdl upon them, and they will sleep for 
quite a long time now. Now come back with 
us without more delay,” and he caught hold 
of Tamara’s hands. 

But Tamara dragged her hands away. "I 
am not coming back with you!” she cried. 
“I am never going back beneath the earth 
again! I am going to stay here with Tavy 
and Tawrage, both of whom are very fond 
of me. As you have sent them to sleep I shall 
wait beside them till they wake." 

Then her mother tri^ to persuade her. 
But 3,11 in vain. Neither threats nor per- 
suasion had any effect upon Tamara. “It is 
no use,” her mother said at last. “Tamara 
will not change her mind.” 

“Anyway she shall not stay upon the earth 
as a nymph!” her father cried in wrath. “You 
shall be a river, my daughter, Tamara,” he 
said, “and for ever and for ever you shall 
flow on and on to the sea.” 

Then, before his wife could stop him, he 
had pronounced some magic words, and in a 
few moments the beautiful nymph, Tamara, 
had dissolved in <;rystal tears, and as a stream 
of crystal water she beg^n to glidb away 
towards the sea. 
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Then her father and mother retumted to 
their home, and the two giants finished th^ 
lengthy sleep. 

Tavy was the first to wake. Sitting up he 
rubbed his eyes and looked around him. 
Wherewashe? What had he been doing when 
he fell asleep? Ah, yes! He remembered now. 
The lovely nymph, Tamara, had been sitting 
by his side, and he and Tawrage had been 
asking her to marry one of them. Tawrage 
was still there, fast asleep, the lazy fdlow. 
But where was Tamara? She had gone! 

“Tamara, Tamara! Where are you? Come 
back, come back!” cried Tavy. But thpugh 
he searched all around, and called and shouted 
until he had hardly any voice left, he could 
not find her. All that he could«ee was a little 
stream that he had not noticed before. But 
he did not pay much heed to that. ^ There 
are so many streams in Devonshire. 

Tired out at last Tavy went home to his 
father who lived amongst the hills. “Tamara 
has gone! I cannot find her anywhere!” he 
(Tied. 

bipw the giant, Tavy’s fatner, had seen 
Tamara being changed ip.to the stream. 
“Alas! You -will n^er see her again, my son," 
he saiiL “But forget all about her. Surdy 
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there axe other nymphs as fair as she for you 
to wed.” 

“There is none as tair as my Tamara,” 
Tavy cried. “I can never forget her, and I 
shall never love any one dse as I love her. 
Tell me, my father, oh! tell me quickly what 
has happened to her.” 

When his father told him Tavy’s grief was 
great. “Life without Tamara will not be 
worth living,” he cried. “Oh, turn me into 
a stream, too, so that I may flow along with 
her!” 

Then his father turned Tavy into a stream, 
and away he went rushing over the rocks, 
down the sides of the hiUs, through the 
vallqrs seeking for Tamara. Presently he 
was flowing aiongjoyously by her side. And 
when at last they neared the sea, he joined 
his waters to hers, and they flowed together 
into it. 

And if you visit Devonshire to-day you will 
still find Tamara — ^Tamar the river is called 
— and Tavy flovraog along like that. The 
Tamar rises on the hdghts just above More- 
winstow, and divides Cornwall from Devon- 
shire, as it flc^ south to Plymouth, and 
Tavy joins it at Warleigh Point which is 
quite dose to the s«i. 
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Later Tamage woke. Both Tamara and 
Tavy had gone. “Where are they?” he cried. 
“Has Tamara run off with Tavy after 
all?” Then he saw the stream of water. 
“That is you, Tamara, I bdievel” he 
CTied. “You have been changed into a 
stream by some magic power, now, have 
you not?” 

The only answer he received was the sound 
of the water gently rippling along. But 
Tawrage was satisfied. “Then I will be 
chang^ into water, too, and flow along with 
you,” he said. “No power on earth will be 
able to part us then.” 

Then up leapt Tawrage, and hastened away 
to an enchanter he knew whose home was in 
the hills. “ Change me into a stieam of wato:, 
please!” he cried. 

“Why such a strange request?” the en- 
chanter asked. 

“The lovely nymph, Tamara, has been 
changed into a river,” said Tawrage. “ If I am 
changed into one also I shall be able to flow 
to her.” 

T])en the enchanter cast a ^eU upon 
Tawrage, and the young gipnt was changed 
into a river, and went flowing joyously away. 
But, alas! he mistook the way that Tamara 
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had gone, and went flowir^ on in quite a 
different direction. 

Tawrage never found I’amara. As the 
River Taw he is still flowing through Devon- 
shire. But he goes ncirthward and enters the 
sea in Bideford Bay, while Tamara and Tavy 
flow to the south.” 



TBIE LAND OF THE FAIRIES 

Hilda A. E. Roberts 

H ave you ever wondered where the* Land 
of the Fairies” lies? The old folks of North 
Wales used to say that it was not far from 
Beddgdert. It stretched along the slope of 
the mountain called Drws-y-Coed, from Cwm 
Hafod Ruffydd as far as Llyn-y-Dywarchen. 
Many years ago all this land was said to be 
inhabited by die fairies or the Tylwyth Teg 
as they were called in Welsh. 

Night after night the people in the sur- 
rounding country-side would be kept awake 
for hours with the sounds of their merry 
shouting and singing. 

At the top of the mountain there was a 
farm known as' Upper Drws-y-Coed and a 
young and handsome farmer lived there. He 
was fond of watching the Tylwyth Teg whilst ' 
they,were holding their revels. 

Now one evening on the diores of Llyn-y- 
Dywarchen, the young farmer was sitting 
enjoying the jeace of the evaiing after the 
172 
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day’s hard toil, whea he suddenly behdd a 
little group of fairies. 

One of ^em -was so beautiful that his eyt 
dngled her out from all the others. Her 
movements were so graceful, her voice was so 
sweet, that the yoimg farmer fdl in love with 
her at first sight. 

Never heeding the consequences, he rushed 
in amongst the dancers and, pidking up the 
little lady in bis arms, he ran with her back to 
the house and bolted the door. 

The other fairies were greatly alarmed 
when they saw that one of thdr sisters had 
been carried off, and excitedly they ran in 
pursuit of the farmer. 

But when they arrived at the door they 
were baffled. The door had been bolted with 
an iron bolt and the fairies are afraid of iron. 
The young man, of course, knew about this 
fear, for it was common talk amongst the 
country-folk at that time. 

The fairies turned sadly away and no 
longer did they hold their rev^ in that 
neighbourhood. 

But let us return to the farmer who had 
caught the ffiiry. He tried his hardest to make 
her promise to be his wife, but each time he 
asked her, she refhsed. 
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Seeing that escape was impossible, she at 
last conseated to be nis wife if he cotild guess 
her oame. In the meantime she said she 
would be willing to be his servant and do the 
wort of the house. 

This she did for some time and all went 
very wdl. Never had the farmer’s house been 
so wdl cared for. Never had his meals been 
so well prepared. He tried and tried to find 
out her name but he could only thint of all 
the common ones, such as bdonged to the 
girls of the district, and to each of these the 
fairy answered “No.” 

At last, when he was returning from, the 
market place in Carnarvon, one evening, he 
happened to pass neaf a fidd from which turf 
had been freshly cut There, inrthe middle of 
it, wereseveral of the Tylwyth Teg chattering 
in an exdted way. 

“I wonder whether they are planning to 
take away my loved one,” he thought. “I 
will creep along -in yonder ditch and see if 
1 can hear what they are talking about.” 

This was easily done, for it was a summer’s 
night and the ditch was dry. Creeping along 
on his hands and knees he 'cyas soon within 
earshot of the fairy crowd and he listened. 
One of them was crving pitifully: 
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“Oh, Paidop! Oh, Pendop! Why did you 
let that mortal carry you away?” 

“Ahl” thought the young man, “Peadop 
must be the name 1 am trying so hard to find. 
rU go back and ask hv. If it really is her 
name, then my bride she shall be, and that 
right soon.” 

He crept away from the turf patch, tmseen 
by the fairies, and away he went home. He 
unlocked his door and stood upon the 
threshold. 

“Come hither, Pendop, my loved one!” 

She came towards him, greatly wondering. 
“ Who has told you my name? Some one has 
betrayed me,” she sighed. He told her how 
he had found it out, and, clasping her tiny 
hands, she rqjeatcd softly: “Ah! My fate! 
My fate!” 

She did not seem to be unhappy. In fact, 
she was qmte resigned to her fate and con- 
sented to become the farmer’s wife, but on 
one condition— that he would never strike 
her with iron. The young man readily 
agreed. He could not imagine for one 
moment that he would ever do such a 
thing. 

Thqr were married quietly, because the 
fairy folk do not like to make a great fuss 
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about a wedding, and for many years all 
went wdl. 

Two children were bom to them, a boy and 
a girl, and th^ had beautiful features and 
fine, fair complexions iust like those of their 
fairy mother. 

One morning the father was getting ready 
to go to Carnarvon fair. He intended to take 
with him a young fiUy which he wanted to 
sell at the fair. But the filly was wild and 
difficult to catch, and after the farmer had 
run three times round the fidd after it, he 
called out to his wife to come and hdp him. 

“Pendop! Penelop! Come and hdp me. 
I cannot catch this filly and I shall be late 
at the fair.” 

So she ran out into the meadpw and just as 
they had managed, between them, to get the 
filly into a comer of the fidd, the farmer 
pitched the bridle over the filly’s neck. 

Unhappy man that he was! He strack his 
wife, by acddent, with the iron bit And that 
was the one thing he had promised never to 
do! 

She vanished at once and he never saw her 
again. But one cold and frosty night in the 
middle of winter he was aroused from out 
of a deep sleep by a geEftle tipping on the 
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window pane. Distinctly he heard the gentle 
voice of his vanished wife' sighing: — 

^ Lest my son should find it cold 
Place on him his father’s coat; 

Lest my fair one fibnds it cold 
Place on her my petticoat.” 

It is said that the descendants of these two 
children still live in that neighbourhood, and 
they can be easily recognised by their fair and 
delicate complexions! 



ULPH’S HORN 


John R. LSossland 

T here is preserved in. York Minster a long 
drinking-horn which is very probably 
part of the tusk of an dephant. It is some 
three feet in length, and when it came at 
first into the possession of the Minster, it 
was most beautifully decorated with gold, 
moddled in andent designs. During the time 
of Cromwell, however, after the Civil War, 
the destructive agents of the Lord Protector, 
in ransacking the statdy Minster and de- 
stroying its decorations, tore off the gold and 
left the bare horn. Later, after the Restoration 
of the Monarchy, the horn was re-decorated 
with silver gilt. There is a legend concerning 
the horn, and here it is. 

When the Danes were in England, and were 
the ruling power in the north, there was a 
certain sub-king of the kingdom of Deira 
named Ulph, or Ulphus. He had four sons 
who had ^ been trained in the art of war, 
and the ddest would narurally follow his 
father as sub-king of the province. 
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It happened, however, that in one of the 
many skirmishes that continually occurred 
in tMs troublous region, the ddest son Add- 
bert was killed. Ulpb, mourned for his son, 
but took consolation in the fact that three 
more lusty fdlows yet remained to him, and 
the ddest of these would be able to rule in 
his stead when his term of life was over. 

Now Ulph was a man of great strength and 
bravery. He was, moreover, an upright man, 
who loved honesty of purpose and devotion 
to duty. His son Addbert had left an orphan 
child, a sweet little girl, by name Addwynne, 
and H^ph had taken his grandchild mto bis 
home to bring her up m comfort and happi- 
ness as befitted a princess. He would w:^ 
round the cast!® grounds with the girl, and 
loved to have her company and hear her 
prattle more than anything hfe hdd for him. 

One day they were strolling round the 
grounds, happy in each other’s company — 
for Ulph was indeed a father* to the child — 
when, in the course of their conversation the 
king said: 

“ Thou art very sweet, Adelwynne. Thine 
eyes are blue like upto those of my dead wife, 
thy grandmother the qn ecu TTeletia. Ido wish, 
however, that thou wert a boyl*' 
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“Why should you msh that, dear grand- 
father?” replied the girl. “If I had been a 
boy perhaps I should have caused you morfe 
trouble than ever can be caused by a mere 
girl. Look, I nughr have been timid in war, 
and dubbed a coward by my followers. Again, 
I mig ht have been a tyrant, hated by all the 
countryside. No, dear grandfather, it is best 
I am a girl.” 

“ Perchance thou art right. Thou art young 
but thy tongue speaks great wisdom,” mur- 
mured Ulph, as he placed his arm tenderly 
round her shoulders. “Let us walk on.” 

They strolled along awhile, tmtil they came 
to an arbotu: under the palace wall, where 
Adelwynne often sat during the sunny 
summer days. She ran on before the king, 
to take her seat in the shade aq,d prqpare a 
place for her grandfather. 

Ulph watched her lovingly as her light feet 
sped across the grass. Then, as she came 
abreast of the arbour, he saw her stop, place 
her hand before her eyes, and stand still, as 
though she had seen something which had 
given her a shock. He hurried to the arbour 
and the sight that met his gaze was one which 
filled him with great anger. There lay his 
second son, Kerdic, who was his heir. He was 
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in a drunken sleep, and an overturned goblet 
by his side told its siloit tale. 

In a great passion Ulph strode up to the 
sleeping prince and stirred him roughly with 
his foot. 

“Is this beast a son of mine?” he cried, but 
the prince made no sign that he had heard, 
for he was deep in wine. 

“Get up, thou <li im\cii sluggard,” cried the 
king, but Kerdic never heard the command. 

“And thinkest thou that thou shalt lead 
the royal line in the kingdom of Deira?” 
scoffed Ulph. “Never doalt thou rdgn in 
my kijngdom. Thou art no longer my son. 
Come, Adelwynne, let us go into the purer 
air and leave this sot to sleq) off his wine. 

“The crown shall be thine, my daughter,” 
he continued, as they walked away. 

“Not so, lord,” returned the maiden, “for 
thou hast yet two sons who will, ere long, 
return to the palace. One of these wrill 
assuredly prove himsdf fitted to wear the 
CTOwn. Torfrid is due to-day, back from his 
hunting, and Edmimd, who has been warring 
in the north has sent messages ahead to saydie 
drawjS near homg, Let us wait for their 
return.” 

“I have Uttile faitfi in my sons.” retorted 
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Ulph, “but I jriU bear me in patience till 
they return, and then choose my heir.” 

The sormd of a horn was heard, and ere 
long two companies, Tjnth men and banners, 
approached the castle walls. Ulph hurried his 
little charge to a sheltered comer where they 
might observe what took place, and to witness 
the entry of the brothers to the castle. 

It was soon seen that a quarrel was in 
progress, and as the companies neared the 
gate the brothers called a halt. 

Above the gate, bidden from view, the king 
and Addwynnc heard what ensued. Truly, 
there was a bitter quarrd raging, and.,harsh 
words werepassedin ever rising tones between 
the brothers. 

Torftid was raging and ihouiing, while 
Edmund was speaking more quietly though 
with a deeper cunning and bitterness. They 
were quarrdling about a lady they had both 
seen, and with whom they had both fallen in 
love. Torfrid rlaimed that he had become 
betrothed to her ere he left the northern land 
where was her home. Edmund laughed and 
said that he had left men in her home to guard 
her and to watch the family treasures too. 

“I care not for the treasure, but give me 
my bride,” shouted Torfrid. 
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Edmund laughed in his face, and told jiim 
to go htmting and forgrt about one who 
could never be his. 

“Wait until father dies,” retorted his 
brother. “ Then I will d'jscend with my army 
on thee and thy princess. I will day thee 
with my own hands, harry thy kingdom, and 
drive the lady to her knees to beg for mercy. 
Then shall she be mine at last.” 

Above the gate, Ulph turned sadly to 
Addwynne and shook his head. 

“I once had a son, dear girl,” he moaned, 
“but he, brave Adelbert, lies dead, and in an 
honoured grave. I have no other child but 
thee, for these two are no longer of my flesh 
and blood. Kerdic is but S wine-wit, Torfrid 
a would-be miarderer of his own brother, 
while Edmimd, cunning and sly, is but an 
arrant coward. Dear child, to thee shall go 
my title and my lands. Thou shalt be queen 
of Deira when I am called to rest. Thou shalt 
wed thy cousin Edwy, who is brave and 
manly. Together shall ye rule, but thou 
shalt be the chief, the Queen of my 
province.” 

“IJot so, dear lord,” begged the girl, with 
tears of gratitude m her ey«. 

“Thou dialt be Queen of Dora.” cried 
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Ulph, raising his right hand above his head. 
“By Woden do I swear itl” 

“What have we to do with Woden?” 
pleaded Adelwynne, taking the king!s other 
hand in hers. “Thy eldest son is dead, and 
thy living sons are unworthy. Yet there is a 
worthy heir.” 

“And who may it be, if not thy dear, sweet 
sdf?” asked the king. 

“The Lord Christ,” exclaimed Addwynne, 
her face suffused with a radiant smile. “Give 
thy lands to Christ, and let His Holy Church 
guard thy province and thy people Naught 
shall harm thy subjects then, and thy soul 
shall rest in peace” 

“Adelwynne, my child,” replied the king, 
brokenly, “thou art better than a son to me. 
It shall be as thou sayest. The kingdom shall 
belong to God.” 

Taking his largest drinking-horn,, the king 
ordered tiiat it be filled to the brim with wine 
and carried inte the Church of York. Then he 
followed quickly, and, marrhing boldly to the 
steps of the altar, took the horn in both hands 
as he knelt in reverence. Lifting the horn he 
drained it at a draught and laid it empty on 
the altar. 

“Be this the token that I give my lands to 
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Christ and my people to the care of His Holy 
Church,” he cried. 

A ballad which has been written of this 
event closes the story thus: Said Ulph to the 
priest: — 

"Keep my horn, O holy father; so, from 
age to age be known, 

Power is a trust from heaven; kings have 
nothing of their own; 

Never shall a son unworthy sit upon my 
father’s throne!” 

So the horn passed into the keeping of the 
Minster, and the lands of Ulph passed at his 
death into the ownership of the Church, 
Thus were foolish men and unworthy sons 
fitly punished for their sins, and the king was 
at last at peace with the world. 



TH'E GOLDEN BALL 


Heda A- E. Roberts 

G IRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, a Wdsh priest, 
•who lived in Wales during the twelfth 
century, wrote in Latin the following story 
of a little boy whom he called Eliodorus. 
The Welsh form of the name was probably 
Elidyr, and that is what he shall be called 
here. 

Elidyr "was about ten years of age and he 
was most unhappy. The reason was that his 
father, wishing him to become a priest and a . 
scholar, had sent Elidyr to a teacher to learn 
how to read and write. 

But the little boy found his lessons so 
difficult and his teacher so harsh and unkind, 
that each day he shed bitter tears. At last he 
made up his mind to run away from home, 
in order to escape from the hated lessons. 

So away he ran, one day, over the side of a 
high mountain until, at last, he came to the 
bank of a little rivulet. 

There he hid himself in a little hollow, and 
for two d;n v,."ul two nights he did not move 
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for fear of being seen. He had no food to 
eat CKcept a few wild berries which he found 
Rowing on a bush. He fdt very hungry, but 
even hunger did not drive bim back to his 
hated ta^. 

Suddenly two little meu appeared before 
him. They seemed to be sorry for the sad 
little boy for they whispered to each other 
for a moment and then said: — 

“Will you come with us? We will take 
you to a most beaudful land of naany ddights 
where you will be able to play aU kuuh of 
games.” 

EJidyr was pleased. He jumped to his feet 
and followed the two little men. Along an 
tmderground path they led him and soon 
he found himself in a strange but very 
beautiful land. 

All round about him was a kind of misty, 
grey light. It was not very dark, neither 
was it very bright. Although no moon shone 
overhead, nor yet the stars, he was able to 
see plainly. 

He soon came to a kind of a court where 
he was brought before a very grand man, 
whom he took to be the King. 

The King looked dosdy at him and asked 
him many questions. Then he said: — 
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“You are about the same age as my own 
son. Would you Eke to stay with us and be a 
companion to him?” 

Elidyr thanked the King for his kind offer 
and said that he WBuld stay. The strange 
thing about all «his was, that though &e 
King and his little people seemed to speak in 
a language more like Greek than Welsh, 
Elidyr was quite able to understand them. 

Here, in the beautiful underground realm, 
Elidyr stayed for some time. Many new 
games heplayedwithhisnewly-found friends. 
He had the same food given to him as the 
little prince ate, which consisted mainly of 
milk, made into a kind of "stirabout,” 
flavoured with cr&cuses. Neither meat nor 
fish nor fowls were eaten, fo»the little people 
did not kill. 

At last Elidyr began to long to see his 
mother again, so he asked the King to let 
him go. 

One night, permission having been granted, 
he returned home. His mother was overjoyed 
to see him. He told her of all the wonderful 
sights he had seen in the luiderground realm, 
and of the great wealth of the King an^i his 
court. 

"Why, mother!” he said, "they even eat 
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off gold plates and drink from gold cups. 
The little prince has balls of pure gold to play 
with in his games.” 

Now^dyr’s mother was a greedy woman 
“If they have so much ^old, tiben,” she said, 
“surely a little bit wotild not be missed. I 
would like to have some, myself. You go 
-back and fetch me some.” 

At first Hidyr said, “No! To steal from 
those who have been kind to me, would not 
be right at all.” 

“But if they have so much, they would 
never miss it.” 

Alas! Elidyr, urged on by his greedy 
mother, returned to the land of the fairies. 
Then, when he thought no one would be 
looking, he crept away secretly, taking one 
of the Prince’s golden balls with him. He 
felt ashamed but he comforted himself by 
his mother’s words, that a httlc from their 
great store would not be missed. 

Along the underground passage he crept 
and just as he was near his mother’s house, 
he stumbled ^d fdl. The golden ball rolled 
out of his hand. 

He turned round quickly to pick it up, but 
behind him he saw two of the tiny men who 
had followed him all the way! 
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Thqr seemed utterly disgusted with him. 
They took away the golden ball and told him 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself. 

“We treated you well and took you to live 
with us when you wwore unhappy,” they said. 
“We even allowed' you to play with our own 
King’s son. You are most ungrateful, and we 
never wish to have anything more to do with 
you. You are banished from our kingdom for 
ever!” 

So saying, the tiny men departed, taking 
with them the prince’s golden baU. 

Elidyr returned to his mother, in tears. He 
told her all that had happened. Many times 
afterwards did the lad try to find the way to 
the underground psssage. He wandered about 
on the banks of the rivulet but never again 
could he find the opening, neither did he see 
agam any of the tiny folk. 

He began, then, to apply himself .to his 
studies, and m due course, he became a priest. 

Years afterwards when he was an old man 
he used to tdl this story to the Bishop of 
St. David’s. But always when he told it, he 
shed tears of repentance. 


THE END 




